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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF HARPER'S PERIODICALS, 


Harerr’s Harper's and 
Harper's Bazar may be had for the years 1882, 


1883, 1824. Those wishing to complete their 
files will please send in their orders promptly. 


dt Messrs. & Brorners’ intention an 
Suture to keep the back numbers of these perrod- 
ecals for three years only. 


Youne Pror..r is safe, 
te the girls and boys.”—Christian J 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw Iccvsrraten 


ling, and sunny, a real friend 
York. 


As the serious illness of the great soldier has drawn all eyes and 
hearts toward him, the number issued April 14 presents a front- 
page picture entitled 

“GENERAL GRANT IN 1864,” 
at which time he was at the zenith of his fame. A short sketch of 
the General's career accompanies the engraving. 

In faction we have a fable by R. K. Monurrraice, entitled “ The 

eofa Little Boy,” an installment of “ Rolf House,” 
and a short story by Davin Kea, called “ Tied to the Mast.” 

Mas. Latur contributes another article in her series on music, 
her thame this time being “ The Art of Singing,” and Me. Groner. 
R. Kxarr writes, with practical edge, on the subject of flower- 
gardening. 


Harper's YounG Prope, $2 00 per YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Youna will be sent on 
receipt of four cenis in postage stampa. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


New York. Sarcrnay, Aprit 18, 1885. 


A LATE EVENT. 


HAT the re-appointment of the Postmaster of New 
York was a subject of national interest, and that 
it has been unquestionably approved by the most in- 
telligent and patriotic public opinion, are very signifi- 
cant facts. Two classes of persons only have con- 
demned the re-appointment—one class is that of the 
Democratic Bourbons, who look upon the offices, not 
as posts of public duty, but as opportunities of party 
plunder and patronage to carry elections; the other 
class is that of the BLAINE organs, which, affecting an 
interest in reform,.attempt to cover with ridicule and 
doubt every reform act-of the Administration, and 
- which gravely declare the re-appointment of the Post- 
master to be part of a bargain between him and the 
Mugwumps and the Administration. The silly season 
in politics has opened prematurely. The immense 
bedy of good citizens of both parties who see the evils 
and dangers of the spoils system regard the continu- 
ance of the Postmaster by a Democratic Administra- 
tion as one of the most encouraging of recent public 
events. It is, indeed, only a necessary result of the 
principle fhat the public business, so far as it is not 
political, is a business to be transacted upon the same 
general principles as all other business. Reform is 
simply common-sense applied to the public service. 
What Democratic or Republican merchant would 
think of displacing a thoroughly satisfactory confi- 
dential clerk because he had been employed for four 
/years, and in every way had proved his competency, 
and acquired the most useful and indispensable expe- 
rience? Or what Democratic or Republican newspaper 
would discharge a comfetent and satisfactory report- 
er, or any other employé, of the same character, be- 
cause somebody else wanted his place? Democratic 
and Republican business men of every kind' who com- 
prebend business principles and requirements, and 
who, therefore, do not carry politics or sectarianism 
into business, asked that the Postmaster should be re- 
appointed. They asked it for the true reason, which 
was not that he was a Republican or a Democrat, nor 
that he had voted for or against a particular candi- 
(date, but that in an office with which politics proper- 
ly have“hothing to do, which is concerned solely with 
the transmission of letters, newspapers, and merchan- 
dise, and which belongs to one of the great business 
departments of the public service, he had been singu- 
larly efficient, and had absolutely excluded politics 
and venal politicians from any interference. 

The re-appointment of such an officer is ‘simply an 
act of common-sense. He could not have been dis- 
placed without a gross violation of all sound business 
rules and principles. The re-appointment, moreover, 
is @ signal illustration of the objects sought by the 
movement for civil service reform, which would make 
the case of the New York Postmaster a precedent and 
illustration of all similar cases in the public service. 
The Bourbon argument against the re-appointment 
is the strongest reason for the universal application 
of the principle to all such officers. The Bourbon 
argument is that the patronage of the civil service, 
or, as many of the Bourbon papers plainly put it, the 
emoluments of the offices, are necessary to party suc- 
cess by inciting the efforts of the party workers. It 
is, however, this very fact that the party distribution 
of the patronage of the government in case of success 
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necessarily turns every election into a scramble fe 

spoils, and so defeats the essential object of an eee. 
tion, which has produced the reform movément. 
Principles, policies, candidates, political honor and 
decency, all yield to what are called the ‘‘ workers,” 
who, obtaining the places, are paid by the public 
money, not for public service, but for party bullying, 
bribery, and swindling. And when the fact is plain- 
ly stated, the old Bourbon gamblers in politics, unable 
to deny or to reply, wisely content themselves with 
reiterating that those who deny that to the victors 


‘belong the spoils are effeminate dudes who ought to 


be in heaven. 

The principle of the re-appointment of the New 
York Postmaster was not that of rewarding the Mug- 
wumps with a share of the spoils, as the Bourbons of 
both parties insist. The Mugwumps who actively in- 
terested themselves in the matter urged the re-ap- 
pointment, not as a personal favor or reward either to 
themselves or to the Postmaster, but solely as some- 
thing required, in their judgment, by the soundest 
principles of administration. If, therefore, the an- 
nouncement that it was not to be regarded as indica- 
ting the general action of the Administration should 
be interpreted as signifying that other officers like 
the New York Postmaster will be superseded by 
Democrats, net as more efficient officers, but as Demo- 
crats, nothing certainly would have been gained for 
reform by the re-appointment, so far as the Adminis- 
tration is concerned, but a great deal, so far as con- 
cerns the public: For the public would have seen 
the precedent of replacing all such officers by political 
opponents broken in the most conspicuous office of 
the kind in the country. It would have seen and 
heartily approved the continuance of such an officer; 
and its attention once called pointedly to the fact that 
there is no reason whatever why such an officer 
should be removed by the mere exprtration of a term, 
it would insist more and more upon the principle 
that such officers should not be removed except for 
reasonable cause; and to secure that result it would 
favor the repeal of the laws which, by limiting the 
term, facilitate the removal. The Administration has 
done great service already by showing that a ‘‘ clean 
sweep” need not necessarily follow a party change in 
the Executive. It would have achieved a distinction 
second only to that of the LiIncoLN Administration if 
it should emancipate the business civil service alto- 
gether from mere partisan disturbance; and just in 
the degree that it does this will it command the sym- 
pathy and approval of an immense body of citizens in 
both parties. 


NEW YORK REPUBLICANS AND REFORM. 


In the State election of this autumn the acts of the 
Legislature will play an important part, because the 
Republicans are in the majority in both Houses. 
Thus far, they have not made Republican success at 
the polls more probable. They have defeated the 
Brooklyn Sheriff Bill in the Assembly, and they have 
voted to disagree with the report against exempting 
soldiers and sailors from. the operation of the civil 
service acts; while in the Senate, as we mention else- 
where, they have passed the Freedom of Worship Bill. 
The vote upon the Soldiers and Sailors Exemption 
Bill was decisive. It was 75 to 21. The final vote 
may show a different result. But these figures indi- 
cate a positive disposition to strike a fatal blow at the 
law. 

General Curtis, of St. Lawrence, who has shown 
himself to be one of the ablest and most sagacious mem- 
bers of the Assembly, and who is a sincere and coura- 
geous Republican, is also a soldier of honorable service, 
who lost an eye in leading a forlorn hope at Fort Fish- 
er, and no man hasa better right to speak for the Union 
soldiers. The course of General CURTIS upon this 
question and all similar questions is the more cred- 
itable because of events which, without implication 
upon his honor, did not serve to commend to his sym- 
pathy the cause of reform. In the debate General 
CURTIS said that letters which he had received showed 
that old soldiers ask no such favors as the bill pro- 

. General Barnum, on the contrary, said that 
they did. But he did not say what is unquestion- 
ably true, that if the exemption should be made, it 
would benefit not the whole body of Union soldiers, 
but only such as choose to make themselves the 
henchmen and parasites of professional politicians. 
The proposition, like all schemes to cripple the law, is 
intended to have an air of benefiting all soldiers. 
But it would actually affect only the small squad of 
political soldiers. 

The law as it is very properly provides that age 
or physical debility shall not disqualify Union sol- 
diers in the civil service examinations. But the prac- 
tical overthrow of the law, if they should be exempt- 
ed from the examinations altogether, and be appoint- 
ed by mere favor, is evident. The most thoroughly 
competent candidate who would stand independently 
upon his proved fitness could be set aside for a mili- 
tary applicant who would be servile enough to the 
appointing power. The ‘‘ heelers” among the soldiers 
would be made a privileged class. Every honorable 
soldier who fairly understands the case would, we be- 


lieve, oppose the exemption. The proposal is part of 
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the scheme to destroy the efficiency of - the law: to 
which the similar plan of exempting the Police.and 
Fire departments belongs. The testimony of Mayor 
Grace and Mayor Low is conclusive as to the éxcellent 
working of the law and the injurious consequences of 
tampering with it. The public will not forget that 
none of these schemes are introduced by friends of 
the law, and that they are advocated by those who 
are bitterly opposed to any reform whatever: The 
vote will be closely scanned, of course, and will cer- 
tuinly not be forgotten at the polls. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES IN IRELAND. 


THE visit of the Prince of Wales to Ireland will 
again turn general attention to that country. Should 
any mischief be attempted, there would be an excite- 
ment which would supersede that which followed the 
death of General GorDON and the report of the ad- 
vance of the Russians upon Afghanistan: The Irish 
Dynamiters would not hesitate, of course, to institute 
a general massacre if they thought that an explosion 
might injure the Prince, and that they themselves 
could escape. The impolicy of such an assault would 
not deter them, because, in their view, the greaterthe 
crime and the terror, the greater their own. Success. 
The Prince of Wales is not a coward. Undoubtedly 
the utmost precaution will be taken for his safety: 
Nothing can be assumed upon the part of the Dyna- 
miters but an effort at assassination if the circum- 
stances should seem to favor it. And however gener- 
ous Irishmen might scorn to harm a guest who comes 
to them in confidence, it must not be forgotten that 
Dynamiters are not generous Irishmen, but mere 
pirates and enemies of the human race, 

Secretary BAYARD truly says in a late letter that it 
is an unjust imputation upon Irishmen to assume that 
they approve assassination. The promiscuous slaugh- 
ter of innocent persons upon the chance of injuring a 
supposed political opponent, Mr. BAYARD does not be- 
lieve to be favored by honorable Irishmen. For ex- 
pressing the instinctive and universal horror of all 
humane and civilized men at such atrocities, the con- 
firmation of Mr. BAYARD'’s nomination as Secretary 
of State was opposed by Mr. RIDDEEBERGER. It is a 
misfortune for the Republican party that Mr. Ripp.sE- 
BERGER—a ‘‘rebel” captain, not a brigadier—should 
have given such a vote as a Republican. It is no less 
a misfortune for the Republican name that the aid of 
Dynamite newspapers in the late campaign should 
have been praised and paid for by Republicans. Mr. 
BaYArRD speaks for the true-hearted Americans of all 
parties in his denunciation of Dynamite crimes. 

The visit of the Prince of Wales to Ireland is in- 
tended as a sign of amity. Certainly no intelligent 
Irishman would contend that Ireland is now, as for- 
merly, systematically oppressed by England. The 
trouble is that the long oppression has produced, on 
the one hand, complete alienation of feeling, and, upon 
the other, that the demand for a separate government 
can not be entertained by England. A separate gov- 
ernment, like that of our States‘in the Union, is what 
some Englishmen may be willing to concede, but it is 
not what the Irish nationalists desire. Were there 
an able and commanding leader in Ireland who could 
prevail upon his countrymen to accept a modus vi- 
vendi, a union which would recognize the imperial 
authority as essential to the welfare of both countries, 
and could England on her part see that the utmost 
local self-government consonant with the imperial 
connection is the necessity of the situation, some set- 
tlement might be reached. But no problem of state- 
craft would be more difficult than that of determin- 
ing the details of such an understanding. 


THE FREEDOM OF WORSHIP BILL, 


AFTER a prolonged and much the angriest debate of 
the session, the New York Senate passed the Freedom 
of Worship Bill by a vote of 18to10. Of the eighteen 
ayes, six were Republicans, and of the ten nays, one 
was a Democrat. Six Republicans voted for the bill, 
and nine against it; and the Republicans, of course, 
are responsible for its passage. Two or three Senators 
attempted to evade the vote. But all were compelled 
to record themselves, and when, after reading the bill 
before the final vote, the Clerk of the Senate ‘‘ hurl- 
ed” it under his desk, Senator GILBERT, who had most 
warnily opposed it, exclaimed, ‘‘That’s the way the 
people will treat the bill,” and after declaring that its 
supporters would be called to a terrible account by 
the people, he said that he voted against ‘‘ this infa- 
mous bill.” The Springfield Republican remarks 
that the New York Senate has ‘‘ knuckled down” to 
the Roman Catholic Church, and recalling the decla- 
rations of Roman Catholic journals that opponents of 
the bill should be defeated for re-election at the polls, 
the remark is suggestive. 

The Republican adds: ‘‘ This bill is not a ‘ freedom 
of worship’ bill; it is a bill giving to the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, in an institution mainly supported by 
private contributions, but receiving @ certain sum 
from the State, the privilege of saying mass. “No re- 
ligious denomination is entitled in American institu- 
tions to any special privileges. The measure is 
therefore one in its nature hostile to the genius of 
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our nation; it ought to be defeated in the Assembly, 
and probably will be. The sole reason why it has so 
far succeeded is that politicians will truckle to the 
Roman Catholic vote.” The bill is familiar, and one 
substantially the same was vetoed by Governor Cor- 
NELL. The Republicans who voted for it this year 
rested their support upon the constitutional provision 
that ‘‘the free exercise and enjoyment of religious 
profession and worship without discrimination or 
preference shall forever be allowed in this State to 
all mankind.” The managers of the House of Refuge 
claim that it is practically a private house. and that 
the State, which does not own the land nor the 
buildings, and merely gives money for the support of 
the institution, may remove illegal impediments to 
freedom of worship, but has no right to direct the 
performance of any religious rite whatever. They 
hold that the aet practically establishes a State reli- 
zion and violates the rights of private property. 
Religious freedom was the plea under which the 
bill was sustained in the Senate. But of course 
supposed party advantage was one of its most pow- 
erful silent arguments. It is part of the ‘‘ mancu- 
vring for position” in which both parties are now en- 
gaged. The bill was introduced by a Republican from 
this city, and it is in this city that party deals with the 
Irish Catholic vote are made. A large part of that 
vote was given to the Republicans last November, and 
the Republican managers naturally desire to retain it. 
Except for this fact it is at least doubtful whether the 
bill would have passed the Republican Senate. The 
Republican managers count upon the alienation of 
this vote from the Democratic party by the reform 
policy of the Administration, and the passage of the 
Freedom of Worship Bill by a Republican Legislature 
they would regard as commending the party to Irish 
Catholic approval. Viewed as “ politics,” this would 
be less sagacious than the course of the national Ad- 
ministration, which is commending itself to Inde- 
pendent Republicans and to all good citizens by a 
very different policy. The bill now goes to the As- 
sembly: Should it pass the Assembly, it would be 
undoubtedly signed by the Democratic Governor, and 
the mere Republican party advantage would be there- 
by lost. 


THE STATUE OF LIBERTY. 


ALTHOUGH public interest in the BARTHOLDI monument 
seemed to have perished, and the subscriptions had stopped, 
the New York World a month ago opened a popular sub- 
scription, which by the time that this paper is issned will 
probably have reached the sum of twenty thousand dollars. 
The amount has been mainly contributed in small sums, 
and the plan is a good one to test the extent and quality 
of popular interest in the enterprise. 

There seems, however, little probability that the neces- 
sary sum of $120,000 will be obtained before May, and the 
arrival of the statne upon a French ship at that time would 
produce a very disagreeable situation. Perhaps, however, 
if the fund should steadily increase, and there were a rea- 
sonable expectation of collecting the whole amount, the 
shipping of the statue might be delayed, so that its arrival 
might coincide with the completion of the subscription. 


RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 


THE death of Mr. Wu1TE, whose portrait is npon another 
page, removes @ familiar figure from the literary society of 
New York, in which there was no more versatile or diligeut 
workman. He was a man of many accomplishments and 
achievements, but almost exclusively devoted to literary 
and artistic pursuits, and he was wholly unknown in polit- 
ical circles, and little in the range of activities that lie 
outside of literatnre and art. Mr. WHITE was a lineal de- 
scendant of the Puritan JOHN WHITE, bat he was in sym- 
pathy and interest mach more a New-Yorker than a New- 
Englander. He was born and educated and lived and 
died in New York, and he had a certain pleasant pride in 
his native city. 

He studied both medicine and law, but the Muses had 
marked him for their own, and he early entered upon a lit- 
erary career as a critic of music and art at a time when 
there was very much less knowledge of either than there is 
now, and his papers were those of a man evidently versed 
in the art that he discussed. He was of course familiar 
with the musical history of New York for many years, and 
not long ago he wrote a very agreeable series of remivis- 
cences of the singers, operas, and concerts of the last gen- 
eration. In the days of the old Putnam Mr. WHITE began 
to publish his articles upon Shakespeare, which attracted 
general attention among Shakespearean scholars, an hon- 
orable fraternity in which he held a high place until the 
end. The other special department of his literary interest 
and activity was philology. He published several volumes 
upon the study, among which Words and their Uses is the 
best known. 

During the war he was chairman of the committee upon 
& uvational hymn, and published a little and entertaining 
work about it. But his chief work at this time was the 
New Gospel of Peace, which was issued anonymously, and was 
by far the most generally popular of his writings. It was 
a broad and pungent satire upon the Copperhead re-action 
in the form of Biblical annals. At the same time he wrote 
letters to the London Spectator, which were too conserva- 
tive for the eager American spirit of the time. For some 
time he held a place in the revenue marine service, and 
until within a few months he was a constant contributor 
to the magazines, where his appearauce was always wel- 
come. His favorite pursuit was music, and he had a singu- 
lar knowledge of the violin, although he was not an expert 
player upon any instrument. His life was retired ; his inti- 
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mate personal friends were few. But at the opera and at 
concerts his tall, striking tignre was very familiar, and his 
old comrades in the love and cultivation of literature and 
art will not forget their kind companion whose constant 
labors have cheered and charmed so wide a circle. 


BEHIND THE TIMES. 


THE request of the Commissioner of Pensions for the re- 
signation of Miss SWEET, Pension Agent at Chicago, stated 
that there was “no reason personal to yourself or to the 
management of your office which induces this request.” 
There was, then, according to the Commissioner’s own 
statement, no reason whatever connected with the public 
service for making the reqaest. The resignation was evi- 
deutly demanded for the purpose of giving the office and 
its patronage to an officer of different political opinions 
from those which Miss SWEET presumably holds. 

Now upon this point the President definitely stated his 
views in his Christmas letter to the Civil Service Reform 
League. He said: “There is a class of government posi- 
tions which are not within the letter of the civil service 
statutes, but which are so disconnected with the policy of 
an Administration that the removal therefrom of. present 
incumbents, in my opinion, should not be madé for the 
terms for which they are appointed, solely on partisan 
grounds, and for the purpose of putting in their places 
those who are politically in accord with the appointing 
power.” 

This is precisely the case of Miss SWEET, and Commis- 
sioner BLACk’s request for her resignation is in direct con- 
travention of the President’s policy. The Commissioner 
seems to have shared the incredulity of many Republicans 
as to the President’s sincerity ; of which, however, he has 
given the most ample proofs. Meanwhile, one of the most 
striking illustrations of the singular and hopeful change of 
public sentiment upon the subject of “spoils” is the fact 
that peremptory removals which a few years since were re- 
garded as matters of course, and which excited no comment 
whatever, are now challenged and stigmatized, and the Ad- 
ministration is summoned by public opinion to explain and 
defend its action. 


THE ROME POST-OFFICE. 


THE President’s letter to the Postmaster-General explain- 
ing his suspension of the Postmaster at Rome, New York, 
is plain, frank, and conclusive. The action is based upon 
official reports of the negligence of law and of proper regu- 
larity and method in the management of the office, and the 
inadequacy of the explanation offered by the Postmaster. 

The duty of the President in such cases is imperative ; 
and as he says that the report of the Inspector Was laid be- 
fore. the Senate, and that there is, as he understands, no dis- 
pute concerning the facts, it is certainly an interesting 
question why the Senate declined to second the purpose of 
the President to remove such an officer. 

It is an admirable course which the President has taken 
to state publicly the reasons of such an act, and his remarks 
upon the signing of petitions will be acknowledged as the 
simple truth. Every man who knows with what reckless- 


ness petitions are signed is constrained to regard them as— 


very poor evidence of the real opinion or desire of the sign- 
ers. The President says in coucluding his statement : 


“T shall do all that is in my power to rid the public service of 
officials who exhibit such loose ideas of their duty to the govern- 
ment. The fact that I have before me documents signed by many 
residents of the city where this Postmaster is located, and who be- 


long to both political parties, asserting their entire confidence in ~ 


his honesty and fidelity, demonstrates the unfortunate+facility with 
which such papers may be obtained, and gives rise to an unplea- 
sant suspicion touching a too prevalent standard of political hon- 
esty. If I can not remove this delinquent Postmaster, I can sure- 
ly suspend him. This I have determined to do promptly, and I 
desire you at once to present to me the papers necessary for that 
purpose, with a designation of James B. Corcoran to perform the 
duties of Postmaster in place of the official thus suspended.” 


PARTY SPIRIT. 


WHEN parties are not divided by distinctive policies and 
measures, devotion to the party itself is inculcated by party 
managers as an imperative duty. The skeptics and «is- 
seuters are more savagely anathematized, because actnal 
arguments fail, and allegiance to party is celebrated as in 
itself a virtue. 

The Voice,a prohibition paper which aims to organize a 
party to demand a prohibitory amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, recalls an article in the New York 
Tribune at the time of the formation of the Republican party, 
and when its editor, Mr. GREELEY, who had been a devoted 
Henry Cray Whig, had become a Republican. The article 
is very ipteresting at a time when Bourbon Republican or- 
gans are busily serving as “ whips” to command abject ser- 
vility to party, and vainly struggling to repress conscien- 
tious independence by lies and blackguardism. 

The last paragraph of the 7ribune article of 1854 shows 


the tone of the whole: 


“Tt has long been our belief that a thorough dispersion of par- . 


ties, with an obliteration and disuse of all their political machinery, 
watch-words, and discipline, as often as once in twelve years, if not 
at the close of each Presidential contest, would be a public blessing. 
We have witnessed such baleful results of blind partisan bigotry, 
of unreasoning devotion to this or that party standard because of 
the name thereon inscribed, of dishonest practicing on this fanat- 
icism in the confident belief that the great-body of the party will 
swallow anything that bears the approved label, that we should be 
perplexed if required to say whether party spirit has done more 
good or evil. True, it has incited a vast dissemination of knowledge 
with regard to public affairs, but it has also closed many eyes in- 
exorably against the reception of that knowledge. True, it has 
caused afid still causes the wielding of power and patronage to be 
watched with lynx-eyed penetration and unsleeping vigilance, but 
it has at the same time surrounded them with blind supporters 
whom no revelation of their incompetency or knavery can alienate, 
because they will see nothing, believe nothing, that contravenes 
their faith in ‘the party’ and its idols. If the wise patriot finds 
party often a useful servant, the simple and ill-informed oftener 
grind in its prison-house life, unreasoning, obsequious 


slaves.” 
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PERSONAL. | 
Ma. Crrus W. Frieyp celebrates the fiftieth anniversary of his 


business life by retiring from business, and leaving his sons and - 


sous-in-law to manage his vast interests. He is going to Europe, 
he says, to have a frolic. His distinguished brother, Davip Dup- 
LEY Frieip, retired from the practice of the law several years ago, 


although he is still occupied with his specialties of codification and 


international law. Cyrus W. Frenp is seventy-five; Davin Duper 
is eighty. 
—A writer in the Nineteenth Century thinks that what George 


Eliot sacrificed by her relationship to Henry Lewes was 


not a small group of friends, but a tomb in Westminster Abbey. 
Yet there is nothing in what the world knows of her to indicate 
that she would have prized the prospect of such a distinction. 
—The most pathetic thing in Mrs. Coster’s delightful book, 
Boots and Saddles.(which, by-the-way, is the most successful vol- 
ume issued by the American press in many a day), is her recital 
of the pledge which General Custer exacted of his officers and 
confirmed by their most. solemn. asseveration, namely, that in case 
of his or their capture by the Indians when she was with them, 
she should be shot dead on the spot before being permitted to fall 
into the hands of the savages. This pledge, she says, was well 
known to her during her equestrian excursions with the General. 
—On the pay-list of a large business house in this city is a man 
of fifty, who ten years ago was the most successful “ drummer” 
attached to the establishment. He would go to a Southern city, 


sit around socially with the merchants, and take their orders with 


a regularity and success that had few equals. To-day the firm has 
pensioned him in view of his past services. The present methods 
of “drumming” are so different, and require the exercise of such 
different faculties, that he can scarcely sell his salt’s worth, Most 
of the “‘drummers” of the last decade are similarly afflicted with 
dry-rot. Their places are filled by others. The contemporaneous 
rule of the profession is, “‘ A possible buyer must be forced to 
buy.” It used to be, ‘“‘ He must be coaxed intoit.” 

—The most eloquent speaker at the farewell dinner to Mr. 
Irving was Henry Warp Bexcuer. He had waited uatil past 
seventy, he said, before going to the theatre, and he did not 
think such an examplé was likely to hurt young people. He 
had read Shakespeare all his life, but had never understood him 
until he saw him. He had never seen Ophelia until he saw Miss 
Terry. He now knew what Beatrice is. Mr. Invine’s acting had 
touched some of the deepest chords of his life; and “ when he 
goes away, I shall feel in some sense as I feel in autumn, when it 
is gradually growing sober.” f | 

—In settling down in New York city as a member of his old law 
firm, General Aatuur will find himself in the midst of friends. His 
law offices are perhaps the most elegant and costly in the aty. His 
position will be that of counsel to the firm of Kngvats & Ransom. 

—Mile. Nevapa, whose silvery tones and unconscious sweetness 
of manner captivated the opera-goers of this city, has recovered 
from her serious affection of the throat, and is now trying to make 
Colonel Mapieson pay her the $1000 a night that she says he 
agreed to pay. 

—The gypsies are averse to alliances outside their own race, and 
when one of their young women married the Englishman Isaac 
Jow es, who afterward was known as King of the Gypsies, her two 
daughters, very beautiful girls, refused to be married except to 
gypsy men. Their children were in every respect like gypsies ; the 
introduction of alien blood seemed to have no appreciable effect. 

—Mr. Ruskin is now as enthusiastic over Hotman Hent’s pic- 
tures as he used to be over Turner’s. Of Honrt’s latest work, 
representing the Holy Family in their flight into Egypt, attended 
by the embodied spirits of the martyred infauts of Bethlehem, he 
writeg@: ‘‘I can say with deliberation that none eveti of the most 
animated groups and processions of children which constitute the 


loveliest sculpture of the Rospsias and Donatri1o can more than 


rival the freedom and felicity of motion, or the subtlety of harmo- 
nious line, in the happy wreath of these angel-children.” 

—Mr. 8S. G. W. Bensamin, United States. Miniater to Persia; re- 
ports that an orthodox Mohammedan will neither receive refresh- 
ments from a Christian nor smoke a pipe after him, even though 
the Christian be his guest and social equal. 

—Mr. Jonn Foorp, editor of the Brooklyn Union, has made an 
eight-page paper of that enterprising journal, in place of the afore- 
time blanket-sheet. The change has been made possible by the 
use of a marvellous new printing-machine, which turns out hourly 
24,000 copies of eight pages, cut, pasted, and folded. In its pre- 
sent shape the Union is very attractive in appearance. 

—Dr. Hotmes writes that thirty years ago he considered him- 
self “a very old man, much older thant do now.” 

—A correspondent of the Chicago News is authority for the 


statement that Postmaster-General Vitas says that he finds his de- © 


partment at Washington “ full of the most beautiful young women 
human eyes ever beheld.” 
—A young soldier, who was with the brave Colonel Burnasy 


when he fell in the Soudan, writes to his father: “I was firing inthe | 


rear face of the square, when Colonel Burnasy rushed out madly 
between the lines of fire, and began cutting with his sword. Soon 
afterward I was by his side, and’his life’s blood. was flowing from 
three wounds, some of which I have on my sleeve, and will, if 
spared, bring home, for better blood never flowed from a braver 
man.” 

—Mr. Rosert Garrett, of Baltimore, has become the possessor 
of the superb and absolutely unique collection of engrayings and 
etchings gathered by the late Mr. James L. Cuacuorn, of Philadel- 
phia. Mr. CLaaHorn, who regarded the collection with the fond 
admiration of the father of a beautiful child, would have been 
pleased to forsee its destination. The price paid is said to be 
$150,000. With its Walters Gallery, its Peabody Institute, and 
its Claghorn Collection, Baltimore has become one of the three 
chief art centres of the country. + | 

—Mrs. GarrikLp expresses herself as “hurt” and “deeply hu- 
miliated” by the published rumor of her intention to remarry. 


“To me it seems just as much an insult as it would be were the 


dear General still here. That any one can think me capable of 
being false to his memory seems like being régarded criminal.” 

—Dr. Henry B. Mitcarp, of this city, has been unanimously 
elected a foreign corresponding member of the Société d’Hydro- 
logie Médicale of Paris, and of the Verein Deutscher Aerzte of 
Prague. Dr. Mittagp is the first American physician to receive 
either of these distinctions. The honor, in the case of the Ger- 
man society, was conferred upon him with express reference to 
his researches in diseases of the kidneys. 

—A young Polish artist, Mile. Basuxirrsxrr, who died recently 
in Paris of a galloping consumption, left the following meditations 


in her journal; “ What an astonishing thing a great character is! 


At the end of centuries we are as daft about a hero as if he lived 


yesterday. I long to doa picture of Caesar's death, because of the — 


popular sentiments that can be brought into play, the difficulties 
of composition that are to be overcome, and the knowledge that 
must be shown of anatomy. I am tired of hearing that women 
can do nothing classically great, and I want:to apply my faculties 
to the production of a masterpiece in which every one will live and 
show or betray a strong feeling of some kind. What troubles me 
is that Caesar was killed in the Senate, and not in the open air. 


This causes one difficulty the less, and I want to surmount every 


sort of difficulty.” 
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THE LATE REAR-ADMIRAL 


REAR-ADMIRAL MARSTON, 


Rear-ApMIRaL JOHN Marston, who died in Philadelphia, in the 
ninetieth year of his age, after an illness of some weeks, was asso- 
ciated with the most memorable naval conflict in the history of this 
country. Early in the month of March, 1862, the United States 
frigates Roanoke, Cumberland, Congress, and Minnesota were lying 
peacefully at anchor in Hampton Roads, not far from Fortress 
Monroe, when their attention was aroused by the apprvach of the 
Confederate iron-clad Merrimac. The Roanoke was able to get 
away, and the Minnesota grounded in a place where the Merrimac 
could not reach her, but the Cumberland was struck a blow that 
sunk her, and the Congress was set on fire by balls and blown up. 


MARSTON, U.S. 
Puotoeraruep by Broapuent & Co., 
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4 
raft, alone saved the rest of the Federal fleet in those waters, and_ 
prevented the Merrimac from renewing her devastating work 
the harbor of New York. 

When the Cumberland was sinking in Hampton Roads, Admi 
Marston was in command of the entire United States“8qu n in 
those waters, his flag-ship being the Roanoke. He did everything 
that human wisdom could do to save his fleet, but the force and 
armament of the Confederate iron-clad were too much for the old- 
fashioned wooden ships. He was as brave an officer as the service 
ever saw, and it was by sheer good luck that he was not en board 
the Cumberland as her commander when she went down, for only a 
few months had elapsed since his promotion had removed him 
from her quarter-deck to that of the more fortunate Roanoke. 


The arrival of the little Monitor, looking like a big cheese set on a 
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The Admiral understood naval warfare well, and could handle a 


NORMAN \J. COLMAN, COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE. 
by Rios, Wasutxeton. — Pace 247.) 
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ship or a fleet of the old régime like the gallant and intelligent ; a 
commander that he was. His experience reached back to the time | 
when he served on the frigate President, under Commodore Joun 
Rogers, and he was associated with Commodore Cuauncry on board 
the Washington, Commodore Morris on board the Constellation, ' 
Commodore Jacos Jones on board the Constitution, and Commo- 
dore WapswortsH on board the Prometheus. He was an officer of 
the frigate Brandywine, which took General LaFayette back to . 
France. 

Since 1861 the Admiral has been on the retired list, but has been 
twice promoted, once in 1862 from the rank of Captaiw to that 
of Commodore, and again in 1866°to the rank of Rear-Admiral. 
After the engagement at Hampton Roads he Was made Inspector 
of Light-houses at Boston, 
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“*CLARE,’ SAID ADRIAN, ‘I GIVE YOU MY 


HONOR AS A GENTLEMAN THAT I CARE NO MORE FOR LADY ST. AUSTELL THAN FOR OLD MRS. TREWEEKE.'” 


(Sxe “Apgian Vint,” Page 214.) 
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ADRIAN VIDAL.* 


By W. E. NORRIS, 


or “ “ pe Mexsac,” 
“Toure.er Hatt,” Ero. 


~ 
CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE CLOUDS AFTER THK RAIN. 

Or all ways of ending a quarrel, the best, prob- 
ably, is to shake hands and say no more about 
it. The great majority of quarrels arise from 
faults on both sides; so that any re-discussion 
of their original cause is but too apt to bring 
about a renewal of the hostilities which it is in- 
tended to close. Nevertheless, there are excep- 
tions to this general rule, and it was certainly a 
little unfortunate that Clare and Adrian, in their 

to become reconciled, should have care- 
fully shunned all reference to the lady whose va- 
garies had so nearly created a lasting breach be- 
tween them. A few direct questions and honest 
answers would have set Clare’s mind at rest; but 
neither question nor answer passed, and so what 
might have been a solid peace remained little 
more than a truce, to which some trifle might at 
any mament put a term. 

And in a very. short time the requisite trifle 
was forthcoming. Entering the breakfast-room 
rather late one morning, Adrian 
letters beside hie plate one addressed in y 
St. Austell’s bold, fowing band, and had an in- 
tuitive conviction that Clare bad seen it foo. 
Now in the early days of their married life the 
young couple bad thoughtlessly agreed to make 
their letters common property, and although the 
custom had lately fallen into abeyance, it had 
never been formally abrogated. Thus, after 
breakfast, Clare asked, in a matter-of-course way, 
to be shown Adrian’s batch of corres 
which it was out of the question that she should 
see in its entirety, for one of the letters ran as 
follows : 


“ Kicwvse Inveenens, N. B., August 20. 

“Dear Mr. Vinat,—lI have been thinking a 
great deal about you during the last few days, 
and I have always noticed that when I take these 
tits of thinking about my friends, they are in need 
of help. Of course you will not admit that you 
are bored to death at Polruth, but I feel convinced 
that you are bored; so I write to say that we 
have room for you here whenever you can sum- 
mom up courage to defy your jailers and escape 
over the border. You might even bring the head 
jailer with you, if you liked; only then you would 
have to telegraph to me, so that I might send her 
an invitation in due form. But I really think 
vou had better give yourself a holiday, and come 
alone. We have a very cheery house party, and 
I dare say you have heard that the birds are un- 
usually wild this year. Or is it the reverse, that 
they ought to be? I know nothing about sport- 
ing matters, but I do know that Lord St. Austell 
has been in a good humor for three days running, 
which shows that all must be well. 

“TI wonder whether you caught it that after- 
noon when Mrs. Vidal came in so unexpectedly, 
and found you in Grosvenor Square. / did. First 
I was attacked by Lord St. Austell, who accused 
me of having made myself ‘conspicuous’ with a 
certain person who shal! be nameless, and showed 
me a diagraceful paragraph in the Ang/o-Sazon, 
about which I shall have a word or two to say to 
vou when we meet. Then Mr. Heriot took up 
his parable, and preached me sucl a sermon as | 
never listened to in my life before. Between 
ourselves, I suspect him of being a little sweet 
on the head-jailer, for he waxed quite eloquent 
about her, and was in a terrible state of fuss be- 
cause he thought I wanted to rob her of her cap- 
tive. I don’t want to rob anybody; but I do 
think that, considering how good vour conduct is, 


‘you might occasionally be let out on a ticket-of- 


leave. I have several things to talk to you about ; 
so please make up your mind to join us, and be- 
lieve me, Yours always, : 

“Justia St. AusTec.” 


Evidently such a missive as this could not be 
delivered into the hands of the person pleasantly 
described as the head jailer. Adrian migit mut- 
ter “Confound the woman!” and declare to him- 
self that he had never-given her any excuse for 
being so impertinent, but he well knew that to 
asl Clare to believe that statement in the pre- 
sence of documentary evidence to the contrary 
would be asking for a good deal more than he 
was likely to get. When, therefore, she made 
the request above mentioned, he simply handed 
her over a few lines from Pilkington upon mat- 
ters of business, a couple of bills, a very lengthy 
coramunication from an obsequious wine - mer- 
chant, and an offer on the part of a German lot- 
tery agent to secure him, in return for one sover- 
eign, a good chance of winning “ the large sum of 
£30,000 sterling.” 

“ And the other ?” said Clare, quietly. 

“Oh, the other was from Lady St. Austell, ask- 
ing me—at least, asking us—to go and stay with 
them in Scotland. Of course we sha'n’t go.” 

Clare raised her eyebrows. “Why did she 
write to you instead of to me, I wonder ?” 

“Well, she wanted to know if there was a 
chance of 4 ens accepting the invitation.” 

Then followed the inevitable question, “ May I 
see what she says?” and the evasive answer, 
which was perhaps equally inevitable. In a very 
short space of time this hapless couple were as 
much at croas-purposes as if they had never been 
half drowned at Poddly Joke at all. Adrian felt 
that Fate was treating him with unmerited harsh- 

ness. He was forced to acknowledge that Clare 
was not wholly unreasonable this time, and yet 
he could neither do what she wanted him to do, 
nor any plausible reason for refusing. “Sure- 
ly,” be exclaimed, after a somewhat painful in- 
* Begun in No. 1468. 
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terchange of words, which there is no need to 
record, “we are not going to be #o silly as to 
quarrel again about this woman !” 

“T Gon’t mean to quarrel any more, Adrian,” 
answered Clare, sadly; “ quarrelling will never 
make things any better. But it is no fault of 
mine if you have to choose between me and Lady 
St. Austell.” 

“What do you mean ?” he asked, anxiously. 

“Oh, nothing that need alarm you,” she re- 
plied, with a touch of bitterness. “I shall not 
speak to any one else about the matter, and there 
will be no scandal. Only.if you claim liberty, 
I claim it too, and we must lead separate lives 
after this, though we may remain under the same 
roof. Perhaps, after all, that is what you will 
think the most sensible plan.” 

“Clare,” said Adrian, “I give you my honor 
as a gentleman that I care no more for Lady St. 
Austell than for—for old Mrs. Treweeke. Sure- 
ly you must believe me.” 

“ Yes,” she answered, calmly, “I believe you, 
since you tell me that it is so. But that is not 
enough. I don’t understand your distinctions ; I 
don’t know where consider that flirtation 
ends and love begins; and I think I have a right 
to say that you must belong to me altogether or 
not at all. If you care enough for me to ac- 
cept that bargain, and if you care for Lady St. 
Austell as little as you say, you will show me her 
lette ” 


2 
The demand was, no doubt, justifiable, although 
it might have been less ag aged put. Adrian 
met it by producing y St. Austell’s letter, 
which he tore into f and scattered to 
the four winds of heaven. “Iam not prepared 
to demonstrate my imnocence by unquestionable 
proofs at every step,” he remarked. “ You tell 
me in ove breath that you believe what I say, 
and that I must do so and so before you will be 
cenvinced that I am speaking the truth.” 

‘ Clare flushed a little when she saw the scraps 
of paper fluttering away in the breeze; but she 
answered tranquilly enough : “ That was not what 
I said; but it doesn’t much signify. You will 
be able to write and receive what letters you 

¢please in the future, for I shall never ask to see 
them again. And so saying, she left him. 

There was one letter which it was incumbent 
upon Adrian to write that day, and he was at 
first inclined to make ita very rude one. When, 
however, he remembered that his correspondent 
would infallibly detect the cause of his ill humor, 
and be amused by it, he changed his mind and 
dispatched a short note thanking Lady St. Austell 
for her. kind invitation, which he regretted that 
he was not able to accept, and merely remark- 
ing, casually, “‘I must have given you some false 
impression as to my being bored at Polruth. If 
I am a prisoner here, I am a very willing one.” 
He added a few commonplaces, by way of show- 
ing that he was too indifferent to Lady St. Aus- 
tell’s insinuations to be offended by them, and 
flattered himself that he had conveyed a snub as 
delicately and effectually as the case permitted. 

Snubbing a woman who has involved you in 
domestic broils is not, however, of much more 
practical use than killing a wasp after it has 
stung you, and Adrian knew that his wife would 
not have been contented with the delicacy of this 
snub, even if she had been informed of it. Her 
position was a perfectly intelligible one. He had 
only to promise that he would drop Lady St. 
Austell’s acquaintance, and all past transgres- 
sions should be blotted out. But this was what 
he did not choose todo, He thought that he un- 
derstood the nature of women, and that conces- 
sions seldom move them toward generosity. Sup- 
posing that he made the renunciation demanded 
of him now, other renunciations would assuredly 
be demanded of him before long, and the end of 
it would be that his wife would become what Lady 
St. Austell had called her, his jailer—a very kind 
jailer, no doubt, still a jailer. He judged it best, 
therefore, to submit to present disvomfort, and 
trusted vaguely that in process of time Clare 
would “come round.” 

Of course she did nothing of the kind; of 
course every day that Adrian remained estranged 
from her, and was apparently resigned to the es- 
trangement, lessened the probability of her doing 
so; of course, also, the said estrangement was 
more easily consented to than concealed. It end- 
ed by becoming @pparent even to Mrs. Irvine; 
and she, good soul, was far from sharing Heriot’s 
conviction of the futility of interference. She 
attacked both the young people in turn with in- 
quiries as to what was the matter, would not 
take “ Nothing” for an answer, and gave them 
and herself a world of bother before it dawned 
upon her that she had much better hold her 


tongue. 

All this rendered residence at Cardrew far 
from pleasant to Adrian, who, nevertheless, did 
not suffer as much as Clare. He partly furgot 
the contrariness of things when he was at work, 
and justified Mr. Wilbraham’s appreciation of the 
artistic temperament by putting a good deal of 
his sorrowful experience into picturesque lan- 
guage for the subsequent delectation of the pub- 
lic. And then, in the month of September, he 
py release. Under other circumstances be wou 
have unhesitatingly declined an invitation to go 
to some friends in Warwickshire for a few days’ 


shooting ; but now he jumped at it, and he made. 
himself so agreeable to his entertainers that when. 


the few days were up he was entreated to remain 
a little longer, after which he was asked to go on 
to another house, and thence to a third, so that 
the few days lengthened themselves out into six 
weeks, and it seemed hardly worth while to re- 
turn to Cornwall at all. 

Clare joined him in London early in November. 
He had some faint hope that by this time she 
might have “come round,” but was speedily un- 
deceived. She had looked the situation in the 
face, had determined upon her line of action, and 
had no thought of swerving from it. Since it 


was her destiny to be such a wife as Adrian had 
described in print—such a wife as, by all accounts, 
many women were condemned to be in these evil 
days—she would accept what she could not avoid 
without the scandal of an open separation. 
Henceforth she would do as others did, and ignore 
her liusband’s flirtations, if it pleased him to in- 
dulge in any. What she would not submit to 
was the insult of a pretended Jove. 

She was not insulted in that way. Habit heals 
most hurts, and Adrian was becoming accustomed 
to the changed order of his life. So long as there 
were no rows, domesticity was at least endurable, 
especially when vou didn’t have too much of it. 
Plenty of his friends of both sexes had returned 
to London, and were very glad to see him again. 
Many a pleasant afternoon and evening did he 
spend among them, and many a little dinner did 
he organize, to be followed by an adjournment to 
one of the theatres. Clare entertained them when 
he chose to invite them te his house, but seldom 
accompanied him when he went to theirs. She 
found plays tedious, she said, and he took her =+ 
her word. She had been of a different opiniou 
once ; but then that was a whole year ago. 


He was walking down Bond Street one after- — 


noon; when he was stopped by a fodtman, who 
muttered something ; and looking in the direction 
from which the man had come, he was aware of 
a certain smart victoria which he had not expect- 
ed to see in London at that season of the year. 
The lady who was seated im it, wrapped in sables, 
the value of which would have kept a whole street- 
ful of her husband’s tenantry from cold and :hun- 
ger through the winter months, held out a little 
gloved hand to him, saying; “ Where are you go- 
ing this dismal afternoon ? Come home with me, 
and I will give you a cup of tea.” “! 
And so presently Adrian wag in the carriage 
and progressing rapidly toward Grosvenor Square. 
Lady St. Austell confined her observations to 
harmless generalities on the way; but when she 
and her guest were seated before the fire, with 
the tea table between them, she leaned forward 
and said, gently: “Why were you so angry with 
me for asking you to come to us in Scotland? An 
invitation isn't generally considered an affront.” 
Adrian sighed. He was not going to let her 
know what good cause for anger she had given 
him ; but after a moment he answered, “ You put 
your invitation in a way that would have affront- 
ed a good many le.” 
Lady St. Austell laughed a little. “ You didn’t 
like my taking it for granted that you must be 


. bored at Polruth. Well, I apologize. You were 


not bored; you couldn’t be bored. And have 
you remained on at Polruth ever since I heard 
from vou 

“ Not quite ever since,” answered Adrian. .“] 
went away toward the end of the time to get a 
little shooting, and then I staid about with differ- 
ent friends for a few weeks,” 

“ By vourself ?” 

“My wife was not with me. Of course she 
wanted to see as much of her own family as she 
could.” 

“Very natural and creditable on her part. 
What sort of houses have you been staying in, 
and whom did you meet? Any pretty people ?” 
~ “Pretty? Well, yes, I suppose some of them 
were rather pretty. 1 really didn’t notice partic- 
ularly.” 

“Oh, nonsense! Don’t tell me that Mrs. Vidal 
hasn’t catechised you about them. I am sure 
she knows exactly how many of them were pret- 
ty, and exactly how pretty the pretty ones were.” 

“Indeed she doesn’t. She has never asked 
me a single question about them.” 

“Really! Well, I am more inquisitive. Tell 
me who they all were, if you please.” 

Adrian smiled and complied with her request, 
running over a string of names, which she inter- 
rupted by an impatient gesture. 

“That will do; I never heard of any of them 
in my life. Now I am going to ask you a ques- 
tion which will make you cross. No, on second 
thoughts, I won’t ask the question, because you 
have unintentionally answered it already. I will 
make an assertion instead. You and Mrs. Vidal 
have been having a slight difference of opinion. 
Will you think me very horrid if I say that I am 
not sorry for it? I knew that it must come some 
day, abd I am rejoiced that you have had the 
courage to stand up for yoprself. Since you 
were going to pay visits, you might liave come to 
me; but never mind that. The great thing is 
that you have declared your independence. 
have no doubt that Mrs. Vidal has many charm- 
ing qualities, and I have always been the first to 
admit that she has a charming fece ; but—” 

“If it’s quite the same thing to you,” broke in 
Adrian, “ I'd rather not discuss her. Won't you 
tell me how you have been spending the autumn, 
and what brings you to London ?” 

“That won't take long. After we left Scot- 
land we were in Hertfordshire for a time, and 
then we went to Newmarket for the Cambridge- 
shire. I suppose you know that Lord St. Austell’s 

won.” 

“ Yes, I saw it in the papers,” answered Adrian. 
“T hope he made a pot of money.” 

“T can’t say; but I should think he did, for he 
- amiability itself for some days after the race. 

ow he has departed for Paris with some other 

‘young fellows of his own standing. and I believe 
he talks of going on to Monaco. I only hope he 
will, because then I shall not be wanted to enter- 
tain people before Christmas, and I do so hate 
>the country at this time of year! If I can man- 
age it, I shall stay where I am until he comes 
back to England. And perhaps,” she added, 
with a smile, “ you will sometimes look in upon 
me in my loneliness.” 
- He said he would. Lady St. Austell had a way 
of talking te him which put him upon good terms 
with himself, and he had no longer any reason 
for wishing to avoid her. 

“Why won't you treat me like a friend ?” she 
asked, softly, holding his hand while she bade 
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him good-by. 
me your troubles. I have had a great deal of ex- 


“You might do worse than tell 


and, above all,I ama women. think 
could give you some good advice, if you would 
let me.”’ 

The upshot of this interview was that it was 
succeeded by several others, in the course of which 
Adrian was persuaded to open his heart in some 
degree to this friendly sympathizer. He only 
half trusted her; but a confidant of any kind was 
a boon to him, and Lady St. Austell showed a 

t power of participation in his feelings. As 
or advice, it must be confessed that she had not 
much of that to offer. On the other hand, she 
had plenty of compassion at his service. Of the 
institution of marriage she spoke with pathet- 
ic eloquence. A careless observer might have 
thought that Lady St. Austell’s bonds weighed 
lightly upon her; but such, it appeared, was not 
the case. Ah,no! She, like others, knew what 
it was to marry in haste and repent at leisure. 
That was why she was able to feel so deeply for 
those who had made a similar mistake. To be 
linked to an uncongenial fellow-captive, without 
hope of escape, was bad enough ; but how much 
worse did it become when—as so often happened 
—you met too late the one person who could have 
made you happy, and whom you, perhaps, might 
have made happy, had the Fates been propitious ! 
There were tears—real tears—in Lady St. Aus- 
tell’s eyes while she discoursed thus. 

Adrian was not much to blame if he understood 
himself to be the person alluded to in these plaint- 
ive murmurings, because that was precisely what 
he was meant to understand; but he is open to 
as much blame as the reader may please to ad- 
judge to him for finding the discovery rather 
agreeable than otherwise. He was ng in the 
least+in love with Lady St. Austell; but a little 
sentimentality was what he had never yet been 
able to help enjoying, and this woman was past 
mistress of the art of flirtation. The truth—if 
Adrian had only known it—was that she had 
taken his measure. In the beginning of their 
acquaintance she had been a little bit afraid of 
him. Her knowledge of mankind had, up to that 
time, been derived from observation of a class to 
which he did not belong—a class composed of 
younger sons, Guardsmen, budding politicians, 
and the like—and she had not been gure whether 
the author of Satiety might not be rather too 
clear-sighted a person to be imposed upon by the 
cajoleries that pleased those simple folk; but 
having now discovered that he was quite as great 
a fool as the rest of them, she felt her feet upon 
firm ground, and brought all her accustomed arts 
to bear upon bim. She had quite discarded the 
flippant manner which characterized her at: ordi- 
parv times ; she had soft modulations in her voice 
whicl) were calculated to reach the toughest heart ; 
and she always took care to sit with her back to 
the light. | 

It may be hoped that the result of so much 
painstaking endeavor proved satisfactory to Lady 
St. Austell; but whether it did or not, there was 
one humble member of her household to whom 
Mr. Vidal@#frequent appearances in Grosvenor 
Square were a source of pure delight. One even. 
ing, as Adrian was descending the staircase, the 
baize door alluded to in a former chapter was 
suddenly flung open, and the figure of Susan Bow- 
man, erect and silent, like an avenging apparition, 
barred his . He was not altogether taken 
by surprise, for he had often thought that some 
such episode would occur sooner or later; and 
he was able to say quite calmly and good-hu- 
moredly : 

“ Well, Susan, how are you? I am glad to find 
that you have dropped into such a good situation.” 

This was rather a disappointment to Susan, who 
had been at some little pains to contrive her coup 
de thédtre, and who had expected that her faith- 
less lover would turn pale and stagger back in 
dismay. So she returned, with considerable acri- 
mouy—‘“Oh, you knew I was here, did you? 
Some people have plenty of cheek! I suppose 
it never came into your head that, living in this 
house and seeing what goes on in it, I might have 
something interesting to say to your wife about 
you and her ladyship.” 

Adrian immediately put his finger and thumb 
into his waistcoat pocket; and if he had known 
how very near he was, for a moment, to having 
his face slapped, he would probably have thought 
twice before committing himself to that suggest- 
ive action. 

But Susan remembered that various domestics 
were lurking in the hall below, and put a curb 
upon the promptings of nature. “I want to 
speak to you,” she said, rapidly, and in a low 
voice. “ Meet me to-morrow afternoon by the 
Round Pound in Kensington Gardens at four 
o'clock sharp. Do you understand ?” 

“ Really, Susan—” 

“ Really, Mr. Vidal, you'll do as I tell you, or 
you'll repent it. No, I’m not to be bought off 
this time. Keep your money in your pocket, and 
don’t be late to-morrow afternoon, unless you 
want to drive me to do what you'll be sorry for.” 

It seemed to Adrian that he had better yield. 
Susan was rather alarming with her vague men- 
aces: it was wiser to keep friends with her than 
to quarrel with her; and at four o’clock on a 
winter’s afternoon it is so dark that one may 
meet anybody in Kensington Gardens without ap- 
preciable risk. So he said, “ Very well, then,” 
and went his way pensively. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
DE WYNT CPON MARRIAGE, 


Onx of the first visitors whom Clare received 
after her return home was Mr. De Wynt; and it 
was with sincere regret that she informed him 
that Miss Vidal would not be in London that au- 
tumn. “I asked her to come to us, and at first 
she seemed quite inclined to accept; but now it 
appears that she has changed her mind, and I 
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am afraid we sha’n’t see her again before the 
aprin 

Wrut shook his head ruefully. “I’ve heard 
from her, too,” he remarked. “Of course you've 
her book, The Islands of the Blest, Awfully 
clever: don’t you think so?’ 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said Clare, who was not 
pleased with her sister-in-law. “Travels don’t 
‘nterest me much, as a rule. Next year, I sup- 
pose, we shall have @ companion volume, with a 
representation on the cover of Georgina driving 
a team of reindeer, and an aurora borealis in the 
background. Did she tell you that she proposes 
to spend this winter in driving through the north 
of Norway and Sweden ?”  iagith 

“Yes; she mentioned it. I knéwighe would 
be off somewhere. I told you so, if you remem- 
ber.” 

“ How ridiculous it is of her!” exclaimed Clare, 
impatiently. 

« Oh, I shouldn’t call it ridiculous,. I think it’s 
very plucky of her, you know. From a selfish 
point of view, [ should be very glad if she would 
give up globe-trotting; but then it wouldn’t do 
to tell her so. It’s no business of mine, you see.” 

“No business of yours, Mr. De Wynt ?” 

The little man laughed. “Weil, Mrs. Vidal, I 
think you know what my hopes—if I may ven- 
ture to call them hopes—are. I liaven’t made 
much secret of them, anyhow. You think me 
faint-hearted, but you make a mistake. I’m no- 
thing of the kind, and I would ask her to be my 
wife to-morrow, if I didn’t know that it would be 
worse than useless. I’ve often thought over what 
von said about my asserting myself; but I am 
convinced that the time hasn’t come for me to do 
that with any chance of success.” 

“It seems to me that you have just as good a 
chance now as you will have next year; and 
Georgina herself once told me that she could 
never respect a man who didn’t make her obey 
him,” said Clare, diplomatically suppressing a por- 
tion of the statement referred to. 

“Ah, that’s because she takes an altogether 
wrong view of marriage. According to my no- 
tion, there ought not to be any question of com- 
mauding or obeying on either side.” 

So Mr. De Wynt, whose admiration for Mrs. 
Vidal was second only to the admiration which 
he felt for her sister-in-law, grew to be as steady 
a frequenter of the house in Alexandra Gardens 
as he had been earlier in the year. He soon dis- 
covered that things were not going quite smooth- 
ly there, and, by dint of making use of his eves 
and ears, arrived at a tolerably clear understand- 
ing of the facts ; after which it became his chief 
object to divert Mrs. Vidal's thoughts from her 
grievances. He was himself a very simple, hon- 
est, and clean-living little fellow ; but he had seen 
too much of the world to be greatly scandulized 
or indignant at Vidal’s supposed infidelity. He 
only thonght, as Lord St. Austell had done, that 
the man had shocking bad taste, and so dismiss- 
ed him from his mind. But that Mrs. Vidal 
should be made unhappy gave him greater con- 
cern, and he immediately set his brains to work 
to devise consolations for her. His strategy was 
of a very transparent kind; but she lent herself 
to it, accepting, not ungratefully, his well-meant 
efforts to cheer her up. 

“There are some rather goud pictures at the 
French Artists this year, they say,” he remarked 
one afternoon; “I wish you would take me to 
see them, Mrs. Vidal. And, Vidal, you'll come 
too, won't you ?” 

Adrian answered that he would with pleasure, 
but when the next morning came he told Clare 
that he was afraid he could hardly manage it. 
“You see, I have a lot of things to do, and I can’t 
' well sacrifice a whole afternoon. But I am sure 
De Wynt will be delighted to look after you, and 
I'll join you at the gallery if I can.” 

Clare said, “ Very well.” She never inquired 
now how Adrian spent his time; but he was ac- 
customed to speak of himself as being very busy, 
and latterly he had taken to lunching at his club, 
so that she did not often see him between the 
hours of breakfast and dinner. She supposed 
that he was a good deal at the office of the Anglo- 
Sazon, and had hardly expected that he would 
be able, as he said, to “sacrifice a whole after- 
noon” to her. 

As for De Wynt, she knew that he never wear- 
ied of company in which he could freely ventilate 
his dreams of future bliss, and indeed he embark- 
ed upon the familiar theme as soon as they were 
out in the street. 

“I wish we had Miss Vidal with us,” he began. 
“She is a first-rate judge of a picture, and she 
would have told us what to admire and why to 
admire it. You can always depend upon her, 
don’t you know. If she begins to talk about a 


subject, you may be sure she understands it, and _ 


if she doesn’t know anything about it she'll say 
so like a shot. I think I never met any one so 
perfectly honest as she is.” : 

Clare made tife perfunctory murmur of appro- 
bation which she knew was expected of her. She 
had heard this eulogium pronounced a dozen or 
so of times already, and one can’t always work 
one’s self up to enthusiasm over the virtues of 
one’s friends. 

“And genuine honesty isn’t such a common 
thing, you know,” De Wynt went on. “Look at 
me, for instance. I don’t think I’m more of an 
impostor than my neighbors ; but I shouldn't like 
to adinit that I was utterly ignorant about art. 
In fact, I don’t see how one could get on in so- 
ciety at all without being rather a humbug in 
some ways.” 

“That is just what I think,” agreed Clare, with 
more animation ; “and that is why I don’t like 


“Yes; but if one does like society—as I con- 
fess that I do—and if one wants to be liked by 
society in return, it isn’t possible to be quite so 
outspoken as Miss Vidal.”’ 

“You will have to cure her of it,” remarked 
Clare, with a smile. 
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“Oh no,” answered De Wynt, quite seriously ; 
“T should never attempt that. If I ever have 
the good luck to be her husband, I know very 
well that she will cause me some moments of in- 
tense anguish by telling my friends plainly what 
she thinks of them, and so on; but that is not 
the sort of thing that I should ask her to give up. 
One mustn't try to alter people’s natures. My 
notion of marriage, as I was saying to you the 
other day, is that there ought to be a good deal 
of give and take about it. It isn’t fair that one 
of two people should be always dictating to the 
other ; and I am persuaded that the real reason 
why so many couples who should be the best of 
friends don’t get on is that.they won’t agree to 
differ upon certain points.” 

“ You allow that each side has a right to make 
conditions, though.” 

“ Certainly ; only they should be as few as pos- 
sible, and they should be made beforehand. And, 
do you know, Mrs. Vidal, I think that, even if the 
conditions were not always observed very strictly, 
it would be just as well to take no notige. If 
people really care for each other, they can afford 
to overlook occasional breaches of contract ; don’t 
you think so? Anyhow, it’s better to do that 
than to be at loggerheads. Now I know a man, 
as good a fellow as ever stepped, and his wife is 
charming in every way—only, unfortunately, they 
dou’t quite hit it off, so that they are anything 
but happy together. And I believe it is all be- 
cause he did something that offended her long 
ago. Perhaps he was rather too attentive to an- 
other woman, or it may have gone beyond a little 
attention, I don’t know. At all events, he would 
be only too thankful to make friends again ; and 
80, I fancy, would she. But she chooses to stand 
upon her dignity ; and so—there it is.” 

Clare had no difficulty in guessing to whom 
these observations were intended to apply, but 
she was not offended; indeed, it was hardly pos- 
sible to be offended with so ingenuous a moralist. 
“T have no doubt,” said she, “that nine men ont 
of ten would agree with vou as to what the in- 
jured person’s conduct ought to be in that par- 
ticular case; but supposing that it had been the 
lady who had received a little attention—or some- 
thing that had gone beyond a little attention— 
from another man?” 

“Ah, that’s complicating the question unne- 
cessarily. All I meant to say was that it is wisest 
to shut your eyes to the defects of those whom 
you love and who love you, and when you can’t 
do that any longer—well, to forgive them.” 

‘“* And bow many times is one to forgive ?” 

“Seventy times seven, Mrs. Vidal,” answered 
the little man, stoutly. But the moderation of 
his nature compelled him to add, under his 
breath : “Though I must say that’s rather a large 
order. Twelves in four hundred and ninety—h’m ! 
once a month for upward of forty vears. No; I 
should hope one wouldn’t be required to forgive 
upon such a very extensive scale as that.” 

But Clare did not notice this muttered recanta- 
tion. Her companion’s reply had taken her some- 
what aback, and had caused her to ask herself 
whether, after all, she was justified in insisting 
upon what she still considered to be her right. 
And did it matter very much whether she was 
justified or not? Secretly she had hoped all 
along that Adrian would give in, just as he had. 
hoped that she would do so; and it had not been 
without dismay that she had observed how per- 
fectly well able he was to enjoy life without giv- 
ing in. Almost she felt inclined to withdraw 
what she had said at Cardrew, to be reconciled 
with her husband, and to throw herself upon his 


generosity, which surely would not fail her. 


Thus revolving many thoughts in her mind, 
she walked on, while De Wynt, who had resumed 
his discourse, held forth to inattentive ears. 


(TO BK CONTINUED. 


“A JOLLY LOT.” 


Mr. J. G. Brown, N.A., exhibits in the current 
display at the National Academy of Design a 
most interesting picture, entitled “ A Jolly Lot,” 
of which an engraving is given on page 249 of 
this issue. Mr. Brown enjoys a deserved popu- 
larity for his work, which is distinctive and ori- 
ginal in quality, and always marked by the most 
conscientious and faithful study. His themes 
are simple, sometimes leaning in the direction of 
homely pathos. or wholesome sentiment, but more 
commonly pervaded by an agreeable and kindly 
humor. His boys are boys; he paints them nat- 
urally and without affectation, and his pictures 
have always some note of general interest, and 
find the most wide-spread and the most loyal of 
audiences. 


DR. CUYLER. 


Tae Rev. Dr. Taropore Lepyarp CcYLer re- 
ceived on Monday of last week a flattering testi- 
monial of the esteem of his brother ministers of 
the Gospel and of the wide circle of his friends 
and acquaintances in general. The testimonial 
was in the form of a reception, which was held in 
the lecture-room of the Lafayette Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, of which Dr. CuyLer is the pastor, 
and the occasion was the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the beginning of his ministry in Brooklyn. 
Amid the profusion of flowers and greenery which 
decorated the room hung an object which was 
strangely contrasted with these surroundings. It 
was a spade. A bunch of ribbons was tied to 
it, and in the handle were branded the figures 
“ 1860—1885.”. It was the spade used in break- 
ing the ground for the Lafayette Avenue Presby- 
terian Church in the year first indicated. 

Dr. Cuyier’s wife, to whom he has been mar- 
ried for more than thirty years, stood by her hus- 
band’s side, and together they received a host of 
friends. Dr. Cuvier was addressed by Mr. Joan 
N. Bxacu, President of the Board of Trustees of 
the Lafayette Avenue Church, and Mayor Low 
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and the Rev. Dr. Ricnarp S. Storrs made ad- 
dresses. In beginning his brief response, Dr. 
CUYLER spoke with much feeling of bis work in 
the cause of temperance and in the ministry, 
Joun G. Wuitrier was among those who sent 
messages of congratulation. 

In the last twenty-five years Dr. Cover has 
preached 2300 sermons, and made more than 
1000 addresses, officiated at 570 marriages, bap- 
tized 802 children, and received into the church 
3610 persons, of whom 1566 were converts. He 
has written 2700 articles for religious journals, 
and published ten volumes. 


REV. DR. WILLIAMS, 


Tue Rev. Dr. Wittiam R. Wittiams, who died 
of pneumonia on April 1, was the pastor of the 
Amity Baptist Church in this city for fifty-two 
years. He was born in New York on Octo- 
ber 14, 1804, his father being the Rev. Joun 
Witt1ams, a Welshman, who was pastor of the 
Oliver Street Baptist Church for twenty-seven 
years. Dr. WittiaMs graduated from Columbia 
College in 1823, studied law, was admitted to the 
bar, and practiced for some years, when he en- 
tered the ministry. He was a man celebrated 
for great learning and for unaffected goodness 
and piety. It is related that a Presbyterian min- 
ister once, on being asked who was the greatest 
of the New York clergy, replied, “If piety, hu- 
mility, comprehensive scholarship, wide acquaint- 
ance with histery, unusual attainments in litera- 
ture, together with a refined taste and rare genius 
as a writer, constitute a great man, then WILLIam 
R. Witi1aMs, of the Baptist Church, is the man 
for whom you inquire.” His library, comprising 
many thousand volumes, was celebrated among 
book collections for its scope and for the unvary- 
ing excellence of its material. Dr. WittiaMs was 
an untiring reader, and as a scholar occupied a 
high rank, He was a writer of power, polished 
and classical in his methods, and capable of ap- 
plying in an interesting manner the wide learn- 
ing which he possessed. While he was still en- 
gaged in the practice of law he wrote an address 
entitled “ Conservative Principles in Our Litera- 
ture”; and a volume of Miscellanies written by 
him, another on Religious Progress, a series of 
lectures on the Lord’s Prayer, and his published 
sermons and addresses hold a high place in re- 
ligious literature. Throughout his ministry his 
— work was performed with unremitting 
zeal. 


THE NEW COMMISSIONER OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


Trex President’s appointment of Mr. Norman 
J. Cotman to be Commissioner of Agriculture has 
been received with satisfaction. Mr. Couman is a 
citizen of Missouri, and well fitted for the duties 
of the office. His selection was not due to par- 
tisan considerations. The scope of the depart- 
ment of the Commissioner of Agriculture was 
largely increased last year. The Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry was organized, with the object of 
investigating the extent, the nature, and the 
means of combating outbreaks of communicable 
diseases among the domesticated animals of the 
country ; and demands for information on these 
subjects came from many quarters. An extend- 
ed microscopic investigation of American pork 
was made, in order to ascertain what foundation 
there was for the charge that trichinous infec- 
tion originated in America. The Bureau of Gar- 
dens and Grounds introduced, propagated, and 
distributed thousands of plants. The Bureau of 
Statistics collected facts bearing upon the rapid- 
ity of agricultural progress and its local irregu- 
larities. The Bureau of Botany distributed speci- 
mens of plants, seeds, fruits, and grasses to agri- 
cultural colleges, and answered inquiries from 
correspondents. The Bureau of Entomology made 
important discoveries as to the destruction of 
forest trees by insects. The Bureau of Forestry 
gathered valuable information as to the kind of 
trees the planting of which had been attended 
with success. “The pine forests of the 
Northwest,” says the last annual report, “are now 
depleted to such an extent that the Southern pine 
is brought into competition with it in the Chicago 


. market, and perceptible inroads have already been 


made upon those vast forests which cover so large 
a portion of the Gulf States. The same reckless 
and wasteful methods of lumbering are pursued 
there which have so rapidly consumed the North- 
ern and Western forests. This condition of things 
makes more imperative every year the endeavor 
to preserve the forests which form a part of the 
public domain, and so to guard and control them 
by law as to make them of greatest and most 
lasting benefit to the country.” 
be expected to be heard from on these and kin- 
dred topics to the advantage of the people of the 
United States. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Tue gifts to American colleges from twenty 
individuals aggregate more than $23,000,000. 
Stephen Girard, Johns Hopkins, and Asa Packer 
gave $14,000,000 among them. Henry F. Du- 
rant gave $1,000,000 to Wellesley College, whose 
under-graduates have affurded material for fer- 


* vent poetry to all the college papers in the land. 


It is a pretty old story. The New Orleans 
Times- Democrat attaches it to an old gentleman 
from one of the northern parishes of Louisiana 
who wished to learn his way from the railroad 
station to the St. Charles Hotel. It is told here of 
Thackeray. When he came here to lecture, and 


while he was stopping at the Astor House, he 


expressed to the clerk of the hotel a desire to see 
a Bowery boy, a genus of which he had heard a 
good deal. There happened to be a Bowery boy 
loafing picturesquely near at hand, and the clerk 


Mr. CoLMaN may 
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pointed him out to the eminent Englishman. 
Thackeray approached the specimen, and observed 
to him, “ My fellow, I would like to go to 
the Battery.” “Well,” returned the specimen, 
expectorating felicitously without removing his 
cigar, “ yer can go, but don’t stay more’n half an 
hour. Dinner’s *’most ready, an’ yer wamt ter 
be on hand.” ree 

An absent-minded school-master of Connecti- 
cut, according to a correspondent of the Norwich 
Bulletin, recently went in a hurry for a hod of 
coal and a pail of water, to save his wife the 
labor, just as the school bell was tolling. En- 
tering the house at a gallop, the hod in one 
hand and the pail in the other, he Set the coal 
carefully in the sink, and poured the water into 
the stove. No harm came of the disposition of 
the hod, but the accompanying operation blew 
fissures in the stove, filled the kitchen with ashes 
and steam, and burned the school-master so se- 
verely that he was compelled to remain done up 
in linen bandages for a week. At the end of 
that time he observed, “ Absence of mind is a 
form of idiocy of which a sensible man ought to 
be heartily ashamed.” 


WHen NEw. 


— 
THE LATEST FROM FLORIDA. 


The annual income of Amherst College’ is 
$70,000. 


There is waiting at the disposition of the Paris 
Academy of Science a prize of 100,000 francs, 
which was left by M. Bréant in 1849, with the in- 
struction that it should go to anybody who shoald 
find an efficacious remedy for Asiatic cholera, or 
who should discover the cause of the terrible 


scourge. 


Nineteen candidates for the Columbia College 
boat crew are now in training. The average age 
of the young men is twenty years, the average 
weight nearly 155 pounds, and the average height 


five feet nine and a half inches. For the Fresh: © 


man crew there are twenty-three candidates‘in 
training. | 


The statement is made that Americans make 
up one-eiglith of all the students at the German 
universities. If the statement ran, “all the 
members,” instead of “all the students,” it would 
be quite credible. It is easy for an American, or 
for any foreigner, to become a member. The 
German applicant must be a graduate of the 
Gymnasium, but the foreigner has only to pre- 
sent his passport, or a line from the mimister or 
the nearest congul representing the nation ~to 
which he belon nd to pay-a few marks, in or- 
der to get his matriculation papers, printed in 
rotund Latin, and a card vouching that he is _re- 
sponsible in case of misbehavior to the yniversity 
authorities, and not to the local police. His status 
as a “student” gives him many privileges, and at 
the same time he is not required to attend any 
lectures or to do anything else that a young man 
in good health and with a fair appetite for beer 
can not do. 
shows what a man has been doing. Americans 
do not constitute one-eighth of all the graduates 
of German universities. 
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5. On the Road to join Riel. 


6. Half-breed Artillerymen. 


3. Scouts. 4. A Half-breed'’s Cart. 


2. Fort Qu’Appelle and Valley. 


1. Qu’Appelle Lake and River. 
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LOVE AND LIGHTNING. 


Letry Brooxs put aside the white muslin cur- 
tain and looked out of the little window of the 
telegraph office at Smyrna station as the after- 
noon accommodation puffed and rattled up to its 

ing-place. . 
Whee come, sis?” spoke a very young boy, 
whose likeness proclaimed near kinship to the 
girl, and whose manner readily determined him 
’ as that most unpleasant variety of the genus, a 

privileged brother. 

“ Nobody you know, Sammy,” replied the sis- 
ter, vainly imagining that she had thus satisfied 
an inquiry born of only too shrewd interpreta- 
tion of the expectant glance with which her face 
had greeted the incoming train. “ Run out and 

the 

ee Oh pot Billy Johnson ain't running, and of 
course there ain’t nobody there,” retorted the 
boy, and with this crudely humorous allusion to 
the supposed favor with which Letty regarded a 
certain young engine-driver, he uncurled himeelf 
from the table and tumbled out the door to do 
her bidding. 

For all topographical purposes, Smyrna station 
is but a small dot on the railway map, and its 
function in the greai economy of traffic and trans- 
portation is that of a depot of wood and water 
for the refreshment of the motive power of freight 
trains. The iron bond of a long single track 
unites in wedlock two cities who quarrel like hus- 
band and wife for supremacy as the commercial 
metropolis, while similarly joined in indissoluble 
interests; and the little village, too far distant 
from either to share in contingent greatness, and 
even lacking the independent importance of a hal f- 
way Station, quietly sleeps between its hills, with 
its river trailing off at one side, awakened twice 
daily by the shriek of the fast express, and occa- 
sionally contributing @ passenger to tie leisurely 
accommodation -train. In winter there really 
seems no reason for its existence, and it hiber- 
nates, its sub-tropical name being mocked by the 
reigning desolation. In summer there is a certain 
awakening of agriculture and a re-appearance 
natives in cotton shirts and pantaloons. At this 
season, too, there is the advent of the city scions 
of two of the formerly great families of the 
neighboring country, who keep green the memories 
of their bucolie ancestors by occupying the home- 
steads, stately in an old-fashioned way, with two- 
storied columns across their broad fronts, that 
stand on the heights at the other end of the town. 

Summer it is, and the very heat of it, when Miss 
Florence Van Amden shakes the creases and the 
cinders from her pongee travelling suit, after 
alightirig from the train, with a weary look on 
her veiled face and a begrimed novel in her gloved 
hand ; and Letty, from behind her curtain, knows 
that this solitary passenger is Miss Florence Van 
Amden as well as do Tom Porter and his sister, 
who have come to meet the traveller with the 
family carriage. For although this lady is unac- 
companied, she has by no means come unherald- 
ed. Care is necessary in the consignment of such 
precious goods ; and this is the reason that Letty, 
peering out from the window of the telegraph 
office, wears a face ou which realized anticipation 
rather than surprise appears, as the travel-dusted 
figure sweeps across the platform. For Letty is 
the repository of all the secrets that flash from 
town to town along the humming wires. She has 
but to turn the switch of the little instrument 
resting on her desk, and there pour forth prices 
current and political nominations,orJers for ar- 
rest on their way to outstrip the criminal in bis 
flight and kindly messages of friendly appoint- 
ment, brief tales of death and congratulations on 
the coming of the first-born, all ticked out in the 
unsympathetic monotone whose dots and dashes 
and silences speak words to ber trained ear. 

It is the railroad that has given Smyrna its 
_ telegraph ; and Letty's occupation is so generally 

confined to the business of the road—to receiving 

orders from the train-dispatcher to “ hold No. 7,” 
to “keep the track clear for down special,” or 
that “ No. 4 has the right of way to Flaxborough,” 
which it is her duty to copy in triplicate and de- 
liver to the station-master—that a purely social 
message, coming direct to Smyrna and stopping 
there, instead of careering on to the end of the 
line, makes an impression on her memory. There 
have been at least a score of these unusual mes- 
sages, all relating to Miss Van Amden’s visit, 
which Letty has sent to Squire Porter’s great 
house, until she at last beholds the subject of so 
much dispatching descend from the train. 

Socially considered, Miss Van Amden is a 
more important subject of description than the 
telegraph operator of Smyrna station. Especial- 
ly would she be sowere she at this moment at- 
tired in some one of the toilettes hidden in the 
mountainous trunk before which the station-mas- 
ter of this unsophisticated village stands aghast. 
But all that Letty sees, as the traveler lifts her veil 
to kiss Tom’s sister, and extends a hand to Tom 
himeelf, is a handsome dark face surmounting a 
graceful figure, whose good points have not suf- 
fered obscuration at the hands of any unskillful 
modiste. Then they all vanish with the rattle of 
laughter and carriage wheels. 

Letty settles herself back in her chair with a 
little sigh, and plies a palm-leaf fan, as if to blow 
away a bit of a cloud that seems to have sprung 
up from nothing, as clouds do, on her pretty face. 
It might be supposed that she is jealous, were 
her prettiness sufficient to justify such indulgence 
in the luxury of feeling. And if her pink cheeks 
and yellow curls have been really the attraction 
‘hat has kept Tom Porter dangling with compli- 
nents about her path to and from the station all 
the season, it is only natural that she should feel 
a certain anxiety on the introduction of black 
eyes and brunette beauty on the scene. Tom’s 
attentions have already plunged the station-mas- 
ter into a savage gloom, whose outward manifes- 
tations take the form of a strange hostility to the 
baggage of innocent passengers; and if Squire 
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Porter had known what terrible thoughts racked 
the soul of Billy Johnson, the engine-driver, he 
would never have risked the safety of his family 
on the rails behind that one of Letty’s lovers, 
who, to tell the truth, was the most favored. 

As the case stood, however, Letty’s heart had 

toward Tom Porter, under the light at- 
tentions of that voung man, just enough to per- 
mit her to owe him a grudge should be transfer 
his fancy ; and this, with an intuition not surpris- 
ing under the circumstances, she foresaw would 
be the result. 

To say that Letty turned with gratitude and 
satisfaction to the assured affection of her engine- 
driving admirer would be to do injustice to ber 
capacity for ambition which the squire’s son had 


of the sitnation. The houses of Porter and Am- 
den were in no way averse to an alliance that 
seemed the most natural in the world, and 
a match whose possibility had 
in the winter gayeties of the city would receive 
impulse in the rural festivities of the summer to 
the gratification ef all concerned. 

The gossips of Smyrna soon had this business, 
as well xs much more pertaining to equally. pri- 
vate affairs of the high low, 
satisfactorily arranged. It was not determined 
by this authority whether the wedding was to 
take place before the close of the season or early 
in the winter. Preference was generally given to 
the later date; and this was the news which Sam- 
my one day brought his sister, the development 
of the talent of gossip-bearing having a com- 
mencement in early youth among the Smyrniotes. 

Sammy was, indeed, a precocious child, and 
would perhaps have been a more valuable mem- 
ber of society than one ought to be at his age 
had it not been for the compensating circum- 
stance that his precocity was wholly unreliable. 
He was at onc useful and dangerous, amusing 
and exasperating ; and never did these qualities 
expand and glorify themselves as among the 
events with which he managed to connect him- 
self this summer. The mysteries of telegraphy 
were never too deep for his probing, as the arcana 
of love was not too sacred for his pe 
and mastery. He not only had, for a smali bey, 
a wonderfully accurate com ion of his sis- 
ter Letty’s romantic tendencies, but he also de- 
veloped a practical usefulness as the Ariel to 
speed with her messages, and the Caliban to 
scrub the corroded metal elements of her battery. 

While the summer days passed quietly and hot- 
ly enough at the station, the augmented house- 
hold at Squire Porter’s spread itself over the 
country round about in daily junketing of the 
most hilarious sort. , Such a genius for picnic:, 
such a talent for fishing, such an endurance in 
mountaineering, as Miss Van Amden showed her- 
self to possess would have captivated the great 
Pan himself, and Tom Porter, who was a wor- 
shipper of the woodland deity, found his devotion 
turning more and yet more strongly toward this 
handsome priestess. Talk of the glamour of gas- 
light and hot-house flowers, of the infatuation of 
the dance in crowded ball-rooms, of all the fas- 
cinations of stereotyped fame! why, a young wo- 
man of good parts can work more havoc in a 
fortnight of rural pleasuring than in a whole sea- 
son of artificial campaigning. 

If Tom Porter did not confess to this fact in 
80 many words, it was none the less true that 
Miss Van Amden conquered him within a week 
after her arrival at Smyrna, and dragged him a 
willing captive over hill and valley, attuning his 
soul to what he imagined to be concord with na- 
ture, but what was in reality the romance of his 
own heart. It was on their return from a mount- 
ain party, filled but not surfeited with pictur- 
esque views, that the two found themselves in ad- 
vance of the rest, walking alone. 

“There are the carriages just ahead of us,” 
said Tom. “Suppose we sit down here and wait 
for Milly and the others *” 

“What a pity we left so far behind!” 
suggested Mies Van Amden, affecting to adjust 
ber 04 hat at a more sedate angle. 


ene 
will come soon enough, and then we go home to 
dinner and civilization again.” 

“Do I look very uncivilized now ?” asked the 
girl, glancing up in Tom’s face as shesank on an 
old tree trunk by the side of the road. 

“No, I can’t say that you do,” replied Tom, 
with a glow of genuine admiration. “It is some- 
thing altogether better than that.” 

“Sit down here by me, and I'll spdre you tell- 
ing me what it is. You were never very bright 
in analyzing your impressions.” 

“ Bat there are some feelings that I can ana- 
lyze well enough, Florence,” said the young man, 
seating himself, not by her side, but on the moss 
at her feet. “If at first I couldn’t tell myself 
what made our trip so pleasant up this mountain 
two weeks ago, I believe I know it now.” 

“Do you?” she said, softly, and as if uncon- 
scious that Tom's hand had sought hers, and dis- 
placed a frond of sweet-fern in order to possess 
her fingers. 

“Yes; I know it only too surely, Florence. 
May I tell it to you »” 

Florence’s firm brunette face, with its lightly 
disarranged hair, in which was stuck a car- 
dinal-flower, seemed more beautiful than. ever as 
it was half turned from Tom. Her eyes rather 
than her lips gave the desired permission. Tom 
had now both her hands in his, and was gazing 
with a lover’s admiration at the lovely cheek 
whose curve rounded against the dark hair so 
softly. He was no epicure in sentiment, and was 
very much in earnest just then; but he delayed 


one instant from pure ecstasy at the sensation. 
His heart was thumping furiously, and in anoth- 


er moment he would have become eloquent, at 


least to Florence’s ears, had not a sudden splash, 
accompanied by the shriek of a childish voice, 
broken in upon the silence and the sentiment of 
the oceasion. 

Perhaps there was no necessity of a formal 
completion of Tom's remarks ; certainly there was 
no opportusity, . For the cries continued, and the 
young man was speedily dashing down the hill- 
side, through the bushes, toward the stream that 
flowed a few rods from where the lovers had seat- 
ed themselves. 

jt was the work of an instant for Tom’s long 
arms to drag out a kicking and struggling boy from 
what might have been a watery grave had the 
brook been deeper, but which was earthy enough 
in fact, to. judge by the amount of clayey soil 
chasing to the wet garments of the involuntary 


“There you are, Sammy !” said Tom, as he put 
the dripping boy on his legs for drainage pur- 


“ Fishin’.” ‘ 

“Bo you chase the fish into the water ?”’ 

I scuop up. There’s my hat now,” 
and the young fisherman pointed out that article, 
escaped from employment as a net, floating down 
the stream, gyrating through eddies and around 
rocks, and slowly filling with water. 

“ Take off your jacket and wring it out,” said 
Tom, chasing the vagrant bat with his mountain 
staff, and rescuing it just as it became water- 

ged. Then, seizing the soaked garment in 
the bov’s hands, and giving it a twist that would 
have done credit to the squire’s laundry-woman, 
he exclaimed# 

“Why didn’t you take the things out of your 
pockets? What's this?” . 

It was only a yellow envelope well soaked. 

“ Oh, that’s the dispatch Letty gave me to carry 
up to your house,” said the boy. “I was a-goin’ 


“ By the way of the brook? Sammy! Sammy! 
what if the fish had eaten your!” 

“What is it, Tom?” called Florence’s voice 
from the bank ebove them. 

“A dispatch for father. He has left on the 
train two-hours ago,” suid Tom, looking at his 
wateh. “ And here”—carefully spreading out the 
wet copy on his knee—‘“ they want him at the 
other end of the line. Well, I can attend to this 
business as well as he could, but I must get to 
the station in thirty minutes. Will you forgive 
me if I leave Silke? 
Here they come new. Tumble in, Sammy; I'll 
take you home;” and while speaking Tom had 
unfastened one of the teams. “Good-by, and 
God bless you, Florence. Meet me at the station 
with the carriage when the down express comes 
in to-morrow. 
knew it ought to be done for father.” 

Mias Van Amden’s hand was still tingling with 
Tom's ferveyt grasp when Tofn himself and his 
small compenion had clattered out of sight along 
the road toward the station. — 

The evening at Squire Porter’s mansion was a 
dull one for this young lady, and she arose the 
next morning under the possession of that inde- 


finable un of ral sensation which 
we know by the naime of a presentiment. Not 
even the of that scene in the woods the 


memory 
day before offset the disa 
impression that something was about to happen. 
She had Dorothy, the girls’ quiet horse, harnessed 


e and persistent 


the 
from the long line of rails stretch- 
into the distance quivered in the heated air 
rose yellow sand embank mente. 


of the eun. The crane-like spout that 
fed the locomotives from the tank at the end of 
the f house stood erect and parched as the 


proce es for water and gone its way. 
wo freight trains had lumbered by. The after- 
hoon was well advanced, when “ thunder-caps” 

to pile up from behind the hills, and Let- 
ty imagined that she sniffed moisture and fresh- 
ness in the air. 

“It "ll be a ripper when we do get it,” re- 
marked the station-master, looking in at Letty’s 
window. “There's a tremendous black streak 
round at the west.” 

From that quarter there was rising a dark 
screen with ragged edges, pushed up from below, 
and steadily cutting away the bright sky. The 
spruces on the high hill-sides caught the voice of 
the messenger winds sent in advance of the tem- 
pest, and whispered it to the valleys below. A 
whiff of the breeze the station just as 
the edge of the storm-cloud gashed the disk of 
the sun. It was followed by another, whirling 
little eddies of dust from the repose in which 
they had been left beside the track by the last 
passing train. Then the wind to blow 
more steadily, and Letty shut down her window 


— prudent precaution, calling to Sammy as she 


80. 
Semmy did not respond; but at the moment 
rapidly driven and drawing up hastily at 

station fell upon her ear. No train was due at 
this hour, and it must be some one seeking shel- 
ter under the carriage shed from the approach- 


ing storm. 
Loddenly the door of her little office was swung 
violently open, and on the threshold stood the 


I wouldn't go a step now unless I 
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young lady whose arrival she had watched from 
behind her curtain little more than two weeks 
before. She was pale now and agitated. 

“Where is the man—the station-master—the 
one in charge here?” asked Miss Van Amden 
hurriedly, breaking in before Letty had time to 
forroulate the haughty little salutation that was 
to her lips. 

“* He has gone home fora few minutes, but wi!! 
return before the express arrives. Do you wish 
a ticket?” 

“No! no! no!” eried Florence, with as near an 
approach to wringing her hands as women of this 
day know. “I want to save lives! There is 
a great land-slide on the track. I saw it as [ 
came — Blue Hill, and drove on as fast as | 
could to get help. What must.we do? Quick! 
quick !” and the excited girl grasped Letty’s arm 
and almost shook her. 

Letty’s experience in the business of running 
a railroad by telegraph stood her in good stead 
at this crisis, and her sense of superiority to the 
situation was evident in the oe sre frigid air 
which she opposed to her companion's eager anx- 
iety. She even indulged in a sort of self-com- 
placent contempt for the frightened helplessness 
of Miss Van Amden, while conscious of her own 
power to stay all disaster with a single move. 
ment of her hand. 

“There is no hurry,” she replied, with such 
dignity as her little figure and bird-like voice 
were capable of expressing. “The express is not 
due at Flaxborough for fifteen minutes yet, and 
I shall telegraph to hold it there until the track 
is cleared. There is no other train on this sec. 
tion except the up accommodation, which stops 
here. If you expect any friends on either, you 
needn't be alarmed.” 

She seated herself at the table, and touched 
the telegraph key with that graceful motion 
which displays a shapely hand more effectively 
than any other employment except violin-playing. 
She “called” the station at mene But 
as her fingers rattled off the familiar and 
dashes her practiced ear detected the fact that 
no message followed along the wire in conse- 
quence. She examined the switch, and quickly 
tightened a screw. Again no life came at her 
© emma The spirit of the telegraph had 


Quickly rising, Letty went to the closet in 
which the local battery was kept, and if the 
empty cells had not been enough to explain the 
situation, the appearance of Sammy at the door, 
with an approbative expression on his face and 
two neatly cleansed copper cups in his hand, 
would have left no doubt as to the cause of the 
impotence of her instrument. Zealous to atone 
for his short-comings of the day before, the use- 
fal boy had taken this occasion to perform for 
his sister the somewhat dirty service of scouring 
out the battery. 

“ Oh, Sammy, what have you done ?” cried Let- 
ty, now as pale as Miss Van Amden. 

ee Cleaned ‘em up,” answered the boy; “ that’s 
all.” 
“Oh degr! oh dear! you wicked 
child. I put the last drop of acid in this morn- 
ing, and now you have poured it all away.” 

“Get some more,” suggested Sammy. 

“Don’t talk to me,” retorted Letty. “ They 
were to send me some by the express this after- 
noon, and until I get it the wires are useless.” 

“ Wait till it comes, then,” was Sammy’s re- 

inder 


“ You don’t know what you are talking about. 
Run just as fast as you can to Mr. Jones’s, and 
tell him there is an accident on the road, and he 
must hurry here. Run along!” and she pushed 
him out at the door. 

The station-master came in haste, heralded by 
a clap of thunder and accompanied by the loud 
pattering of the first rain-drops. 

“What is it, Miss Brooks?” he asked, as he 
burst into the room. 

“This lady has just come around the Blue 
Hill, and says there is a land-slide across the 
track. The wires won't work, and the down ex- 

is due at half past.” 

“ Where is the slide?” 

“Just beyond the covered bridge,” answered 
Miss Van Amden. 

“Four miles off, and in a bad place.” The 
station-master looked at his watch. . “The ex- | 
press is due at Flaxborough in five minutes, and 
here in twenty-five. We can’t get there with a 
signal in time. Try the wires again, Miss 


Letty tried again, with the same result: the 

bh was mute. 

“ll take your team, and do my best,” said the 
station-master to Miss Van Amden, snatching up 
a red signal-flag and rushing from the room. 

The sound of the increasing storm hid the 
noise of his departure as he whipped the aston- 
ished Dorothy into a speed of which that peace- 
ful animal had never dreamed. It was a hope- 
less race against time, as one at least of the two 
girls knew who were crouched on the narrow set- 
tee in the waiting-room. 

“You didn’t have any friends on the express, 
did you ?” at last asked Letty. 

“I came .to meet Mr. Porter,” answered her 


“Mr. Porter?—Tom Porter? Is he on that 
train ?” almost shrieked Letty. The girl hardly 
knew how she ought to feel in view of the evi- 
dent anguish of the one whom she had now and 
then in some fashion as a successful 
rival. ’s eyes were filled with tears, and 
it was with complicated emotions that Letty 
continued: “ Well, I don’t mind telling you that 
Billy Johnson, who runs the e is a friend 
of mine, too, and that he will see that slide in 
time if any man can,” 

Within two minutes a great darkness had come 
over the land. The room was in a lurid twilight, 
except when fierce flashes of Ey illumined 
the two scared faces and blinded the girls’ eyes 


aroused; and as. she fluttered her ew 
up a little flame of animosity against all of them 
ver. Nor was she far wrong im her estimate 
| there.” 
, ry up more than two hours before the express was 
; due, and drove off to make the circuit of the Blue 
Hill befgre meeting Tom at the station. 
ing 
that 
The sures OL pibe-Wood piled Deside tne 
track sent out balsamic odors as it baked under 
| throat of her palm-leaf 
fan, and sighed for the thunder-showers which 
were anywhere in the world,” replied the young the telegraphic friend at her elbow—only a hun- 
man, eagerly and unsuspectingly accepting the dred and fifty miles distant—had just announced 
suggestion his companion had so delicately hivt- as clearing the air in that more favored locality. 
ed. “Let's imagine we have quite stepped out The accommodation had . The up ex- 
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for moment. Between two of 
thane r, Florence asked, nestling Up to Letty, 
«Js there hope that he will get there in time ? 
Letty hesitated to give hope; and as she paused 
in Ler answer she heard the three dots that form- 
ed the “call” signal for the Smyrna station sharp- 
ly cicked out om the sounder of her instrument. 
“8” was repeated in the telegraphic 
jan. sage with rapidity, the signals then running 
into meaningléss medley, as if the ghost of 


core crazy operator was manipulating the key. 
Le started to her feet. The chattering 
then went on again more wildly than before. The 
ely ents themselves were ting her instru- 
mvt, fantastically choosing for their first experi- 
ment the signal of her own station, whose pecul- 
iar sound had at once attracted her attention. 

“Thank God f” ejacalated Letty. 

Hicre was indeed relief literally from above. 
The power of which Sammy had ignorantly de- 
prived wires by the lightning 

ashing through the s y air. 
hastily joined the circuit, and called Fiax- 
borough. ‘The lightsiing did ite work, and the.an- 
swer came, By cloek at Smyrna station, the 
train driven by Letty’s lover and carrying the 


lover of Florence must at that moment have — 


dvawn up by the platform at Flaxborough. 


“ Hold the express !” were the words that Let-~ 


ty’s trembling fingers sent humming on the very 
wings of the storm. They were repeated back 
by the operator at Flaxborough. 

"« Landslide near—” thus the girl was continu- 
ing the message on which so many lives depend- 
ed, when, just as safety was assured, the elements 
asserted their power as master in the place of 
servant, A swiftly moving fiery mass seemed to 
glide along the wire leading to Letty’s instru- 
ment, noiselessly fused the points of the key 
under her very hand, and stretched her in a limp 
heap on the floor. 

Florence Van Amden, who, though dazed by 
tle phenomenon and trembling, sprang to the 
girl's side, dragged her unconscious body out, as 
well as she might, to the larger room, and opened 
on it the door which let in the cool, damp tor- 
rent of air, comprehended it only as an accident. 
She understood nothing of the terrible nature of 
the power which Letty had for a brief moment 
compelled to her service, and much less did she 
realize that the little blonde fragile telegraph 
operator had seated herself at the instrument 
with a full knowledge of the risk she ran in tam- 
pering with the wild elemental force. 7 

So quickly had it all passed, and without ex- 
planation, that even then she did not know that 
ler lover, and probably many lives besides his, 
were saved by the quick wit and the unhesita- 
ting heroism of Letty Brooks. 

This all came to her later. Letty lay as if 
dead for long hours. Tom Porter was seated 
with Florence by his side when she awoke at 
last to a bewildered consciousness. If that gay 
young gentleman had at any time indulged in a 
complacent suspicion that his fascinations had 
touched the village girl’s heart, he was undeceived 
by her first words. 

“Where is he? where have they taken him? 
Oh! oh!” 

“Hush, my dear; he is safe,” answered the 
doctor, at a venture, with professional readiness. 

“If you mean Billy Johnson,” spoke up Sam- 
my, who seemed to read his sister’s thoughts with 
the wonderful perspicacity of youth, “he’s with 
his engine at Flaxborough, where you stopped him, 
So you'd better be patient, sis.” 

“Ah!” sighed Letty, feebly, while two tears 
showed themselves on a happy face. She had 
recovered her memory with her life. 

When the newspapers from the large towns 
at either end of the line reached Smyrna the next 
day, there was no thrilling account of an escape 
from a great accident on the road. These things 
are managed better. There was in each a brief 
mention of the detention of the express for a few 
hours in consequence of an obstruction on the 
t\ack, which was promptly removed, the admirable 
~\stem of train-dispatching having enabled the 
to prevent any great delay 
to travel, 

But even this unpretentious item of news was 
probably read by a greater number than the an- 
nouncements—which appeared in the usual form 
just two months later—of the marriage of Thomas 
Porter and Florence Van Amden, and William 
Johnson and Letitia Brooks, both of which events, 
it appears, took place upon the same day, with au 
iiterchange of kindly wishes and wedding gifts, 
ol which the public, judging only from the dif- 
ferences in station of the two couples, could, of 
course, have no knowledge. 

Frepericx Trrow. 


THE RIEL REBELLION. 


THE events leading to the uprising among the 
French half-breeds and Indians of the country 
«vound Prince Albert, at the junction of the 
orth and south branches of the Saskatchewan 
iver, known as the St. Laurent District, date 
‘ar back inte the period when the whole of this 
‘ast Northwest Territory was the virtual empire 
! the Hudson Bay Company. The agents of the 
‘ ompany and other traders and adventurers have 
‘or a century or more visited this region, access 
‘ing easy by boat through Lake Winnipeg 
‘\¢ broad Saskatchewan River. Prince Albert 

some six hundred miles, by way of the river, 
orn its mouth. The half-breeds, who constitute 
 -Arge percentage of the population, are the de- 
-endants of these traders and adventurers— 

ostly French—and the Indians with whom they 
alt. The country is still sparsely settled, the 
_ ‘ire white and half-breed population of the re- 
_'n probably-not exceeding two thousand to three 
ousand. The St. Laurent settlement has been 
Cognized as such since 1862. 

The half- breeds are described as generally 
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peaceable and law-abiding, and, to the extent of 
their knowledge, good citizens. Though the be- 
ginning of a lumber trade has been made, there 
being saw-mills at Prince Albert, most of the 
half-breeds are farmers. It is in reference to 
their titles to their farms that the present trou- 
ble has arisen. Most of them were squatters 
whose land titles were loosely confirmed by the 
Hudson Bay Company. After the French-Cana- 
dian custom, they settled along the river, each 
farm having a narrow water frontage, and ex- 
tending back in a long parallelogram. 

By the Manitoba Act of 1870, as a result of the 
uprising of the year before, each half-breed born 
in that province before July 1, 1870, was granted 
240 acres of land in satisfaction of such ancient 
titles. But in the case of the St. Laurent and a 
few other small half-breed settlements lying with- 
out the confines of Manitoba no such provision 
was made or then demanded. Three or four 
years later, however, they did make such demand 
of the inion government, and when its sur- 
veyors came, and ignored the farm boundaries 
they had established, they began thé agitation 
for their rights which has culminated in the pre- 


emt outbreak. The following bill of rights, 


adopted at a public meeting in St. Laurent in 
September last, sets forth their demands upon 
the Dominion government, though it is stated that 
they would be satisfied with patents for the lands 
they now hold, and grants of 240 acres for those 
among them who have not yet taken up land: 

** First, the anbdivision into provinces of the North- 
west Territory; second, the half-breeds to receive the 
same grants and other advantages as the Manitoba 
half-breeda; third, patents to be isened at once to the 
colonists in poe on; fourth, the sale of half a mil- 
lion acres of Dominion lands, the proceeds to be ap- 
plied to the establishment in the half-breed settlements 
of schools, .ospitals, and such like institutions, and to 
the pe pe of the rer half-breeds with seed 
— and implements; fifth, the reservation of a hun- 

red townships of swamp land for distribution among 
the children of halt-breeds during the next 120 years; 
sixth, a grant of at least $1000 for the maintenance of 
an institution to be conducted by the nuns in each half- 
breed settlement ; and seventh, better provision for the 
support of the Indians.” 


Local opinion seems to be divided upon the 
question whether Louis Rie, the leader of the 
rebellion, is an adventurer or a patriot. He is 
unquestionably a man of ability and pluck. He 
is a half-breed, and was born at Wolf River, Can- 
ada. He is a nephew of Bishop Tacue, of Win- 
nipeg, and was himself educated for the priest- 
hood. He was a grocer’s clerk in St. Paul in 1866, 
and is remembered there as a young man of ready 


wit, good-humor, glib tongue, and snapping black 


eyes. 

In 1867 he went to Winnipeg (then Fort Garry) 
at the request of his uncle, and becoming in- 
terested in the land claims of the half-breeds of 
that region, was prominent in negotiations with 
the Dominion government for their settlement, 
which the latter failing to carry out, he headed 
the outbreak of 1869, known as the Red River 
Rebellion. This was easily subdued by Colonel 
(now General and Lord) and and 
a few others of his followers made their escape 
into Montana, although a heavy reward was of- 
fered for his head. ! 

Another rising was planned in 1871, but fail- 
ed, and excepting occasional visits across the line 
in disguise, Rie had, until last spring, been a resi- 
dent of Montana. At the earnest solicitation of 
the St. Laurent half-breeds, and under promise of 
their protection and support, he then undertook 
their cause. He at first advised lawful agitation, 
and himself endeavored to arrive at an under- 
standing with the Ottawa authorities, the bill of 
rights above given being. one of the means adopt- 
ed. Finding it impossible to make any headway 
with claims which had been under consideration 
for years, he has during the past winter been 
quietly preparing for the present uprising. The 
force under his command is variously estimated 
at from five hundred to fifteen hundred, said to 
be well drilled and armed with Remington and 
Winchester rifles and shot-guns. 

Being frontiersmen, it goes without saying that 
they are good marksmen, and with their superior 
knowledge of the country, and ability to subsist 
on scant rations, they can not but be dangerous 
enemies. But there are still other seriously com- 
plicating features. They have the silent sympa- 
thy of many of the white settlers of the region, 
who consider that their cause is just. The great- 
est danger, however, is that the Indians, Crees 
and Salteux, among whom Rie is said to have 
exerted his influence, may rise, in which case 
many white settlers in no way concerned in the 
question at issue might suffer. It is a remark- 
able fact that, owing to the policy of conciliation 
and oy faith uniformly observed by the Huid- 
son Bay Company, there has never been an In- 
dian outbreak in the Northwest Territory. The 
chiefs reported to have joined the insurrection, 
Lacxy Man, Brie Brag, and Ping, can mus- 
ter among them some 3000 warriors. The ex- 
treme unpopularity among the Indians as well as 
the half-breeds of Lieutenant-Governor Dewpnry 
lends probability to the apprehension of danger 
from this quarter. 

The couutry in which the campaign is to be con- 
ducted favors the insurgents. It is for the most 
part a high but wet plateau, so thinly settled as to 
make it necessary that the invaders shall bring 
all their own supplies. The rivers occupy the 
beds of shallow cafions, with sometimes precip- 
jtous banks. The only timber is sparse cotton- 
wood and scrub poplar along the streams. There 
are sloughs of surface water every few miles, ex- 
panding here and there, in spite of the 
into grass-covered marshes thousands of acres in 
extent. 

The distance from Winnipeg, vid Canadian Pa- 
cific, to Qu’Appelle, whence the trail and tele- 
graph line start for the St. Laurent District, is 


$28 miles, and Regina, whence it is also possible | 


to start, is some fifty miles farther on. From 
Qu’Appelle to Fort Carolton, before its destruc- 
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tion by fire the military head-quarters of the dis- 
trict, on the North Saskatchewan, is 220 miles 
across country, the trail lying through the Touch- 
wood Hills. This journey has to be made in the 
sleighs or wagons of the Hudson Bay Company. 
Humboldt, on this road, some fifty miles south of 


‘Fort Carolton, is the last station with which tele- 


graphic communication is open, the wires north 
of there having been cut by the rebels. The half- 
dozen scattering posts of mounted police, with a 
handful of men in each, have constituted the only 
means of keeping order in the district. They are 
a semi-military organization,somewhat resembling 
the coast-guard, not expected to do much in the 
way of actual fighting, though probably better 
prepared to do so in their own territory than are 
the regulars. Major-General F. D. Mippieton, 
who commands the forces of the government, is 
a son of the late Major-General 
Ton, Of the Indian service. He first came into 
prominence as aide-de-camp to General Lucarp 
at the siege and capture of Lucknow, being five 
times mentioned in the dispatches. He joined 
the Twenty-ninth Regiment in Canada in 1868, 
and was in July of last year appointed command- 
er-in-chief of the Canadian militia. 

General Mippixeton’s advance, and an attempt 
to send re-enforcements to the small besi 
garrison at Prince Albert, were delayed by the 
rebels, who tore up the railroad track for many 
miles. General Mipp.eton, however, began his 
advance from Fort Qu’Appelle on the morning 
of April 6. He had with him the Winnipeg 
Rifles and a field battery—in all about 350 men. 
He was exasperated by the delay in the sending 
of additional troops to him, and determined to 
push on with what he had. Another battery 
will be burried forward to overtake him at Touch- 
wood, and 300 of the Toronto troops will follow in 
the same line. B, Battery and a second detach- 
ment of the Toronto troops will be taken from 
Swift Current down the South Saskatchewan in 
barges to meet the main column at Clarke’s Cross- 
ing. This will make General Mrppieron’s whole 
force something more than 1200 strong. The trail 
from Fort Qu’Appelle is said to be in such bad 
shape that teams can take only light loads. The 
mud is knee-deep in places. The Queen’s Own 
Rifles and the Grenadiers from Toronto reached 
Winnipeg at midnight on April 6. The Queen’s 
Own, 240 men, and the men of the batteries, found 
it a hard road along the uncompleted part of the 
line of the Canadian Pacific Railway. With 
these troops was General Lawriz, commander 
of the Halifax garrison, who had offered to serve 
as second in command of the expedition. 

ALEXANDER Fisuer, an American half-breed, 
is Chief Commissioner. One of 
messengers, who was captured near Humboldt on 
April 7, bore a letter from Rex, which was ad- 
dressed to the St. Paul Pioneer-Press. In the 
letter Riex asked if it was true that American 
arms and American citizens were to be used 
against the half-breeds, and compared the strug- 
gle of the American colonists in the Revolution 
with that of the Canadian insurgents. 


DUCK-SHOOTING IN THE WEST. 


Tre exciting sport of shooting is full of anoma- 
lies, one of them being that the amateur _duck- 
shooter has yet to be born who succeeds in visit- 
ing the shooting grounds at a time when the pro- 
fessional gunners will admit that he has come in 
season to hit the flight. Now, [ happen to be 
personally acquainted with many sportsmen— 
good shots and ardent lovers of wild-fowl shoot- 
ing—men who for many years have been in a 
chronic state of “ laying low” and daily hobnob- 
bing with the decoys from Canada to Texas, who 
say that although they have made innumerable 


excursions to the most famous ducking grounds 


of this country, it has been their uniform experi- 
ence to learn on their arrival that they had come 
either too early or too late to secure the cream 
of the shooting. For some unaccountable rea- 
son—probably unknown even to themselves— 
w ” and professional duck-shooters are 
proverbial for dilating only upon the past and on 
the future. About the present their opinions ap- 
pear to be very uncertain. An old sportsman 
declared to me: “ There is only one way to sat- 
isfy yourself, and that is by going to the shvoting 
place before the birds arrive, and stopping until 
they*have gone. Then it is a hundred to one the 
inhabitants will tell you that you ought to have 
been there in 1863, when every one was at thie 
war, or that you should wait until another one 
broke out. Try your best, you can’t please the 
gunners ; so go ahead and’ please yourself.” 

A short time after bottling these sage remarks 
on a February morning of last year, the wires 
brought of the coming great inundation in 
the West. That evening I started for the Illinois 


River, determining for once to be on hand for the . 


spring migration of the fowl on their way from 
their winter resort in the sunny lagoons of the 
South to their love bowers in Symsonia and Lab- 
rador. The point selected for my stay was the 
vast submerged lands, some thirty or more miles 
down the river from Peoria, which section has 
been patronized by the fowl as a half-way house 
from time immemorial. Adjacent to and on 
both sides of the river there are a number. of 
natural lakes and ponds, which in the time of 
floods become connected, and are converted into 
an immense sea; while the back-water of the 
overflow stretches forth on both sides of the 
river’s banks, covers the bottom farm lands, and is 
not arrested until it reaches the bluffs which rise 
precipitously a dozen miles away. 

This section for many years, and especially 
that in the immediate vicinity of Clear Lake, has 
been a famous ducking ground. Comparatively 
speaking, it is the Havre de Grace of the West, 
where wild celery and wild rice grow in great 
abundance, and where for a brief period every 
spring the royal canvas-back and his prime min- 


dissolution. 
which lasted three days. 
and the water from the snow-fields of the North 

_ precipitated what turned out to be a tremendous 
overflow. The rising waters first submerged the 
meadow and marsh lands, and then encroaching 
on the timber, it seemed as if the forests were 
sinking out of sight. Then came the fowl. Their 
approach was heralded for two days by mighty 
strings of swan, that trumpeted the news of “ Here 
they come.” 
heads circled gracefully into the lake, followed 
by a retinue of geese, mallards, broad-bills, sprig- 
tails, gray-ducks, wood-ducks, scaup-ducks, wid- 
geon, and teal. 
were carried on, only interrupted by a lot of Ni- 
hilists, disguised as minks, that created great 
havoc among the followers of royalty. 


gunner “ crotches” his boat. 
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ister the red-head come to hold their court and 
exact homage of a web-footed retinue which in- 
cludes every variety of the anatic and anseric 
families, from the stately swan to the diminutive 
page—the green-winged teal. 

_ Now, as it happens that Clear Lake is not in 


the immediate vicinity of any town, the shooting — 


is therefore not accessible even to the people of 


Illinois, much less to strangers. The nearest 


where one can accommodation is at.a 


place 
settlement called Liverpool, on the west bank of 
the river, some six milés “ down-stream,” and this 


is too far away from the lake to journey to and 
from every day. The only resource, therefore, 
left for the sportsman is to secure a cabin flat- 
boat, and have it moored on the shooting ground. 


These house-boats are common on the river, being 


used as a home for the net fishermen during the 
summer months. It was in one of these that I 


took up my quarters in one of the sheltered 


“ pockets,” as the indentations of the lake are 


called. For once, the gunner that I had picked 
up on the river could not say that the “ faawi”’ 


had all gone North. The fact is, they were still 


splashing about in the laguons of the South. The 
weather continued cold for a week after my ar- 


rival, and then the winter showed signs of rapid 
It began with a terrible down-pour, 
Mild weather followed, 


Then the canvas-batks and red- 


For one whole day great revels 


On the succeeding day the court was broken 


up. The mallards, sprig-tails, gray-ducks, and 
wood-ducks retired into the timber to feed on the 
acorns; the blue-bills and scaup-ducks sought 
shelter in the “ pockets,” and the teal went to 
whistle their merry tunes amon 
leaving the canvas-backs and red-heads the sole 
occupants of the open water. The shooting thus 
fairly opened. 


the willows, 


The sport of duck-shooting, as carried on by 


the Illinvis River gunners, is divided into what is 
known as lake shooting and timber shooting. In 
the former, the fowl are shot either from blinds 
made in the branches of the submerged willows, 
or from sink-boxes located in the open water of 


the lakes. These boxes are constructed to hpld 
the gunner while in a standing position, and by 
means of four long stout poles firmly planted in 
the mud are held down almost to the surface of 
the water. This contrivance, of course, can only 
be employed4n waters where there is no tide. 


The decoys are anchored in a circle around the 
box. For comfort, these boxes are a great iim- 
provement over the coast batteries, in which the 


gunner is obliged to lie at full length in a cramped 
and awkward position, while the sink-box admits 
of the gunner’s whirling with great rapidity and 


shooting in every direction, which the occupier of 


a battery can not do except after long practice 
and with considerable strain. 


When the sink- 
box is used, the gunner must have a “ tender,” 
that is, a man in a boat to pick up the dead fowl 
which are drifted away with the current and the 
wind. 

The best bags of canvas-backs and red-heads 
made in the West are secured from the sink-box, 
although the birds that first come from the South 
readily approach the blinds along the shores. 
Later on, however, when they have been shot at, 
they become very shy, and then remain in the 
middle waters of the lakes. The broad-bills and 


scaup-ducks (whose local appellation is “ Black 
Jack’’) are easily killed in immense numbers from 


blinds made in the branches of trees, where the 
The timber shoot- 
ing at mallards is distinctly a Western sport, and — 
is only attainable when the forest lands are sub- 
merged by the spring and autumn freshets. In 
this kind of shooting half a dozen decoys are 
found to be sufficient, or, what is better yet, a 

ir of live mallards. The duck js tied by one 
os in the bow of the bogt, whilé the drake: is 

aced in a little box with & small opening in the 
id for his head. The box is painted “ log-color,” 
and is placed on a stump. The ducks, being thus 
separated, keep up a continuous “ quacking,” and 
call down the passing flocks. The gunner, whose 
concealment is not absolutely necessary, provid- 
ing his clothes are the color of the surroundings, 
stands quietly by the roots of a fallen snag on 
the windward side of the decoys, and keeps bang- 
ing away at the ducks as they swoop down through 
the tree-tops. The bags made by an expert in 
this kind of shooting frequently exceed one hun- 
dred head. 

Thus briefly has been told how wild fowl are 
most commonly shot in the IIlinois River district. 
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THE LATE REV. DR W. R. WILLIAMS. 
Puorvcrarurp wy —(See Paex 247.) 


One day is like another, of course, allowing for the fluctuations of 
the fight. There is the early start, the plunge in the dark from a 
comfortable cabin into the chill fog baths which anticipate the 
sun in ushering in the day; there is the morning concert of the 
fowl—the opening overture, the deep bass solo by a sleepy old 
gander, and the squeaky treble duet by a lady teal and a rollicking 
“ Black Jack,” the bravi of the drake mallards, and the thundering 
roar of applause made by the clapping of a myriad of wings on the 
water. The misty curtain rolls back, revealing the distant timber 
in the east, black as ink, and wonderfully distinct in outline—a 
silhouette floating in the air. Soon the intervening éxpanse of 
water becomes visible, reflecting the inverted beauty of the gor- 
geously feathered fowl, which are soon to run the gauntlet of a 
death-dealing fusillade. Restlessly a flock of early risers leave 
their comrades and dart upward into the clear air. Erratically 
they wheel into the warm sunlight, and their wings are tinged with 
gold. Suddenly they whirl. Their unlucky leader has discerned 
a flock of comrades resting near the shore. He notices not their 
awkward wobblings and glassy eyes. There is a mighty rush of 
wings, a clamorous clatter, a faint puff of smoke, and then an- 
‘other, discernible only against the willowy background. “ Boom! 
boom !” is borne down upon the air, and the day’s sport has opened. 
Disturbed by the firing, vast clouds of fowl fillthe air. The river’s 
course is but one great skirmish line, and when darkness settles 
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THE LATE RICHARD GRANT WHITE 
Puorocearurp sy Kortz.—(See Paer 243.) 


down, hundreds of ducks have paid tribute with their lives to 
man’s love of sport or man’s thirst for gain. 
FraNkuin 


CONCERNING LOGS AND LOGGERS. 


Tae Weexcy published recently a page engraving, part of a se- 
ries upon logging in Wisconsin, in which a team of horses was 
shown drawing a load of fourteen logs. The drawing was made 
by Mr. Tavte pe Tuvtsrevp, and it was interesting and pictur- 
esque. From various parts of the country there came communica- 
tions concerning that load of logs. Some partook of the nature of 
temperate exhortation, some were the vehicles of gentle censure, 
and some betrayed the sharp pain of aroused and indignant incre- 
dulity: The artist as a matter of fact had not depicted anything 
extraordinary, so far as concerned the practice and methods of 
logging in the region with which he had to do; his facts were the 
commonplace of logging in that region, however startling they 
might appear to persons unfamiliar with them, or however irrita- 
ting they might prove to loggers and amateurs of logging in Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania, or Maine.- 

Mr. Wituam A. Benenicr, of Detroit, Michigan, sends us an in- 
teresting and instructive photograph, of which an engraving is 
given below, and he writes as follows: ~ 


VOLUME XXIX., NO. 1478, 


REV. DR. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 
wy Fatx, New Yorx.—(Sexr 247.) 


“T read with interest your two very instructive as well as graphic ac- 
counts of lumbering in northern Wisconsin, and take pleasure in mailing 
you a photograph of the largest load of pine logs ever hauled by any one 
team of horses in the pine woods of Michigan. The load consisted of 
twenty logs, all of which were sixteen feet in length, and scaled 14,595, 
board measure, This immense was hauled a distance of four miles, 
from one of the numerous camps of the Gratwick, Smith, & Fryer Lum- 
ber Company, and banked in Otsego Lake, Michigan. 

“ Dernorr, Micntean, April 8, 1885." 


Mr. R. Prentice also writes us from Prentice, Price County, 
Wisconsin : 

“Seeing some criticiems u the picture of a load of | ublished in 

ur paper, and referred to  cchenk please allow me to tive you a few 

acts regarding work in camp, which will not be for one load only, but an 
average for one week. 

“In this camp four sleighs haul forty loads per ~ or for six days, 
240 loadsa. The amount of lumber hanled for one w scaled is 552,000 
feet. The weight of —_ per scaled foot is eight pounds: 552,000 feet x8 
=4,416,000 ponnds, or car-loads of 20,000 pounds each, 

“Our ‘ bose’ load contained twenty-three logs, 5712 feet, of which the 
estimated weight was 49,696 pounds, and we do not claim to have hauled 
= nae load. The largest load I have seen was 8560 feet, hauled by 
our horses. 


We trust that our many friends who have shown so deep an in- 
terest in our logging pictures will reconsider their objections, if 
they have entertained any, and that those who have cavilled at the 
work of our artist will turn good-naturedly about and take a les- 
son from it, 
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, eighth of it is visible. 
~ and breakage sustained by the magnificent steam- 
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ATLANTIC ICEBERGS. 


Tax majestic beauty of the icebergs off Cape 
Race, in the track of the ocean steamers, is plea- 
sant enough to contemplate in a picture, but the 
sensation of chilliness which ace io the passen- 

of their h is as dismal an experience 
@ Ge Atlantic con provide for tim- 
orous man or woman. The presence of impend- 
ing disaster is never a cheerful subject to think 
about, but the danger of your vessel's smashing 
against one of those huge and relentless frag- 
ments of glaciers needs to be felt to be appre- 
ciated, especially in view of the fact that however 
low the iceberg may be out of the water, only one- 
Since the terrible shock 


er Arizona a few years ago, when she ran square 
against an iceberg while making sixteen knots 
an hour, the managers of the transatlantic lines 
have shown. some evidence of favoring a more 
southerly route, but the competition among the 
be beaten so formidable, that the temptation to 
take a short-cut is almost irresistible. How 
many of the long and melancholy list of missing 
vessels have intrusted to the iceberg alone their 
terrible secret! They have left us — 
some of them, with our dearest 
they have never been heard of again. 

But when these mountains of ice are seen at 
a distance, glistening under the rays of the sun, 
their erystal pinnacies and magnificent contours 
stimulate-and delight; or even when, in broad 
daylight, the good ship passes so close to one of 
them that the voyager experiences the novelty 
of what he might call a personal acquaintance, 
the sense of safety is as undisturbed as if he 
were under the chalky ‘cliffs of Dover, and he 
carries off the recollection of a unique piece of 


sight-seeing. He may be the least impressionable 


of men, but he will never forget it; and if by 
chance he is a retired old sea-captain, ending his 
days peaceably in the brokerage business on 
South Street, his eves will sparkle and his tongue 
never falter while relating, with suitable addi- 
tions, the inspiriting reminiscence. Did any of 
our readers ever hear an old skipper of the fa- 
mous clipper era tell of the icebergs off 
Horn 


AN ARRIVAL OF SEALS. 


Earty im the evening of the 30th of March 
the steam-ship Resolute, of Dundee, arrived at St. 
Johns, Newfoundland, with an immense 
of harp seals, and the representative of Harper's 
WEEKLY was so interested in the appearance of 
the new arrival that he made a sketch of it on 
the spot. Not less than thirty-five thousand seals 
were unladen from the Resolute, the vessel bei 
crammed with them both below the hatches 
on deck. Each specimen measured about six 
feet in length, the color varying from the gray- 
ish-white of the miale to the delicate brown of 
the female, while the youngest of the animals 
bad.no color at all, but were of a snowy white. 
They were found for the most part on fields of 
floating ice off the shores of Greenland, and 
many of them were taken by being clubbed to 
death, as boys sometimes kill frogs with sticks. 


’ The demand for their skins is undiminished. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


FOR NERVOUSNESS, INDIGESTION, &o 
Sexp to the Ramford Chemical Works, Providence, 
R. L, for pamphiet. Mailed free.—[{Ade.} 


PILE TUMORS, 
When neglected or improperly treated, often degenerate 
into cancer. By our new and m proved treatment, with- 
out or cure the worst cases in 
ten to thirty da amp referen and term 
three letter stamp World’ Dispe Metical As. 
sociation, 663 Maiu Street, Buffalo. N. —[{Adv 


Berorx storing away, I will sell 
skin at Call this 
Cc. C Furrier, 108 Prince St.—[{ Adv.) 


Sexp your furs and senl-ekine for alterations and 
repairs to C. C. Suayne, Farrier, 103 Prince St. Fars 
stored during = summer in cedar-lined cases, and 
insured against all lors. Moderate charges.—( Ado.) 


COUGHS AND HOARSENESS, 


AND IRRITATION OF THE THROAT, 
Which indace coughing, are sumotiately relieved by 
the use of “* Brown's Bronchial Troches.” They are in- 
dispensable to speakers and singers. Price 25 cents. 

wn boxes. —( Adv. } 


A “ trial ay, ll of Bilionsine will be sent by mail 
to any ress upon receipt of a two-cent pact 
stamp. Biliousine is a sure cure for Dyspepsia, Head- 
ache, Couetipation, Indigestion, Heartburn, Sour 
Stoma Liver Complaint, and Malaria Sxow & 
Karte, Providence, R. 1.—[Adv.} 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE, 

The bert of all hair-dressings. It allays irritation, 
removes all tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the 
action of the capillaries in the highest degree, thus 
promoting a vigorous and healthy growth of hair. Ita 

effect upon the ploesiness and ric of the hair ix 
such as cannot be surpassed, Kuanett’s Fiavonine 
Exrnaocrs are the best.—{ Adv.) 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Winsiow's Soorumne Syevr should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
eus the gums, allaye all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 2c. a bottle.—[ Adv.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Hidden name 18 Hidden 
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admirably adapted for in 
well as for persons in health. 


Cherry Pectoral 


may be relied upon for relief in all dis- 
eases of the throat and lungs; and, for the 
speedy cure of severe Colds or Coughs, it 
has no equal. E. J. Downes, Bonneau’s, 
Berkeley Co., 8. C., writes: “Some time 
ago I contracted, by exposure, a severe 
Cokl and Cough. After two or three 
months, I began to think there would be 
no change for the better. My attention 
being directed to Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
I procured a bottle, and began taking it. It 


Cured My Cough 


before the first bottle was used, and I 
rapidly recovered my health.” A. Jd. 
Davis, Atchison, Kans., writes: ‘This 
spring I took a severe Cold, which settled 
on my lungs. In three days it became 
most difficult and painful for me to 
breathe. As soon as possible I got a 
bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and was 
promptly relieved and cured by its use.” 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


PROPOSALS FOR INDIAN SUPPLIES AND 
TRANSPORTATION. 
Diva RTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Office of 
March 86, 1885,— 


York, will be 


1,250,000 nds Bacon, 40,000,000 nds Beef on 
the hoof, ba. 


unds Lard, 1600 barrele Mess Pork, 145,000 pounds 

ice, pounds Tea, 500 190,000 

unds t, 175,000 pounds Soap, 850,000 pounds 

ivar, and 820,000 pounds W heat. 

Also, Blankets, 
sisting in part of Ticking, 20,000 


Calica, 185,000 Bi Drilling, 9000 yards ; 

free from all ng, 96.000 Denimsa, 17,000 
yards; Gingham, 210,000 yards; Kentnek Jeans, 
20,000" yards; Cheviot, 4500 yards; Brown Sheeting, 


a 000 yards; Bleached Sheeting, 15,000 yards ; Hick- 


Shirtin 10,000 yards ; Calico Shi yards ; 
8), Clothing, G ea, Not 
Hardware, Med Supplies, Schoo! &c., a 


a long list of miscellaneous articles, such as 

Ploughs, Rakes, Forks, &c., and for about 306 Wagous 
required for the service, to be delivered at Se. 
Kansas City, and Sioux City. Also for such or 
as may be required, adapted to the climate the 


Pacific Coast, © with California brakes, delivered at San. 


oo tion for such of the articles, 
Also, traneporta 
and supplies that may not be contracted for to be de- 
livered at the Agencies. 

Bus MUST BK MADE OUT ON GOVERNMENT KLANKS. 

Schedules showing the kinds and eee: = snb- 
sistence supplies required for each Agency, and the 
kinds and quantities in = gt of all other es and 
articles, ls, conditions 
to be ed b ders, A place of delivery, 
other neceseary instructions, be farnix 

to the Indian Office in 

or nd 67 Wooster Street, New Comate 


At, ‘Louie Saint Paul, and 


ostmasters at Sioux City, and 
at the ~ emg 
aldwell, Dodge Cit a, a, Great 
Howard, Hutchinson, Larned, 
Medicine Lodge, N 
Topeka, W ellington, Ww Wichita, or and 
ds will be opened at the hour — ‘day above 
ames and bidders are invited to be present at the 
opening. 


. Sedan, Sterling. 


Caroxs. 
.. bide must be accompanied by certified cheeks 


nm some United States Deposi or the First 
ational = of Los Angeles, tor at least five 
the amount of the 
J. D. C. ATKINS, Commissioner. 


OK BITTERS,* THE OLD- 
est and Best Stomach B Bitters known— 


for their | 
for their fineness ar a cord 


jes, 
To be had in 
Jr., Sole 
ohn St., 


Circalars, 


contracts 


EXCHANGE ALLEY NEWARK NEW JERS 


SOLD RETAIL AT ALL DRUG STORES. 


RUSSIA, INDIA, 


AFGHANISTAN. 
‘VacGahan’s Campaigning on the Oras. 


Campaigning on the Oxus and the Fall of Khiva. 
By J. A. MacGanan. With Map and IIlus- 
trations. pp. xii.,438. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 

To elude the vigilance of the Russian anthorities 
on the nimoat above of the road was not eary; to 
almost alouve in of the Ruesian army, a 

speck on those hn ; and to ride west- 
wart —e with no plan oa ile, except to ride as 
far and as hard as might be, withont knowing, when 
one well is left, where the next drop of water will be 
found. * * * Add to this twenty-five Coseacks in full 
chase, spurred on, porsibly, by a 
cashiered for let the slip, and the 
lish reader may form some idea of Mr. ncGahan’s 
—— when he ents the bold ride which he 
modestly tells us of. * * * A-book more freshly writ- 
ten with more matter, is seldom to 
nd.—A thenaeum, 


Buruaby’s Ride to Khiva. 


A Ride to Khiva: Travels and Adventures in 
Central Asia. By Frep Burnasy (Captain 
Royal Horse Guards). With Portrait, Maps, and 
an Appendix, containing, with other informa- 
tion, a Series of March-routes, compiled from a 
Russian Work. pp. 404. 12mo, Cloth, $2.00. 
(New Edition.) 
wens us mae almost as swiftly and gayly as the 

story of Gil B t when we lay it duwn =e find 

ourselves ated of much that is new and signal 


a most interesting country. * * * A vivid 
of humor and a mastery of crisp, bright English. 


Y. Sun, 
Captain dew is told in a dashing, off- 


hand style. * descriptions in thie book are 
ona pleas and the reader is carried along 
freshness and dash of the author's style. From 


the fret page to the line to be 
fi erald. 


Dixon's Free Russia. 


Free Russia. By W. Herworra Drxox, Author 


of “Her Majesty’s Tower,” &. With Two | 


lilustrations. pp. 300. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


We claim for Mr. Dixon the merit of having treated 
his eabject in a freeh and original manner. He has 
done his best to see with his own eyes the vast coun- 

7 which he describes, aud he has visited some parts 
the land with which few even among its natives 
are familiar, and he has had the wo ~ of being 
broaght inte personal contact with a number of those 
Rarelans whose opinions are of mos: weight. He 
ins been able to neral readers an inter- 
yoo J picture of and the Rassian people.— 

Atheneum, Londun. 


- Constable’s Afghanistan 


rey the Present Seat of War; and the 

lations of that. Country to England and 

By A. G. Constastx, an “Old Bengal 
Gunner.” 32mo, Paper, 15 cents. 

_An which is both instructive and readable. 


haps no man among us who is more 


familiar mittar with ¢ hate country, and certainly no one could. 


tell the story more charmingly than this old India 
officer. — Evangelist, N. Y. 


Any of the above works sent by mati, 
prepaid, to any part ofithe Uniled States or 
on receipt af the price. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
“Lowe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
|, and Beauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 
REMEDIES.” 


Humors, Homiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortares, Scrofaia, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Hamors cured by the Curiovra 


Coriovea Resotvert, the new blood 
cleanses the blood and and 
elements, thus removes the canae. 
Certovra, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
iK= and Ih clears the Skin and Scalp, 
leers and Sores, and restores the liair. 


Coriovea Soar, an exquisite Skin Beantifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cortouna, ix indis- 
ble in treating Skin Diseases, Humor, 
in Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 
Curiourna Remepine are tel and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and utifiers. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 60 cents; Soap, 
@ cents; Resolvent, $1. 
‘Porren Dave Cummoat, Co., Bostor. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred oar WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT wo Mz. J. G. CROTTY 
Nos. 188 to 1 Street, New York, who will 
conduct it his own accuant and responsibility. 

ION, 


SPECIAL CAU 


We are not interested in nor ble for any 
made by J. G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
or for any other business. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


VOLUME XXIX., NO. 1478, 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


OF HENRY TAYLOR. 
Two Vola Volames. mee, Vol, Vol. 


8vo, Cloth, $3. 


IT. 


SIMPSON’S SERMONS. Sermons o 
Rev. Matthew -D., LL.D., late Bebop nt 
Methodist Charch. “Edited by the 


« R. Cevoxs, D.D. pp. x., 454. 8vo, 


THE ADVENTURES OF JIMMY BROWN. 
ten by Himeelf and Edited by W. L. Aunen. Tee 


16mo, 
Harper's Youug P People Se ries.) 
IV. 
FLY-RODS AND FLY-TACKLE. Suggestion 
their Manufacture and Use. By Henry P. Wan 
pp. 864. Post Illuminated Civth, 


v. 
“BOOTS AND SADDLES;” Life in Dakota wit 
General Custer. By Mra. Evizasern B. 
pp. 312. 12%mo, Extra Cloth, $1.50, 


V1. 
HOME STUDIES IN NATURE. By M 
Author of “Cha 


on Ants,” &c. 
pp. 244. 12mo, amental Cloth, $1.50. 
Vil. 
THE POWER AND AUTHORITY OF SCHOOL 
OFFICERS TEACHERS in the Mesagement 


AND T 
and Government of Public = 5 soy bey » over Pupils 
out of School, as determined by Courts of ibe 
several] States. a Member of the 
Bar. pp. viil., 1 16mo, Cloth, 75 cen 
Vill. 
AMERICAN POLITICAL ID 
Standpoint of Universal History 
Destiny of Man.’’ pp. 158. 12mu, 


Cl 
IX. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE, Related in her Letters and 
Jourvals, Arranged and Edited by her Husband, 
J. W. Cross. and In Three 
Volumes. pp. 1088. 12mo, Cloth, $8 (Uniform 

or 


Viewed from the 
By Joun Fisxx, 


A POPULAR MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. Containing Oatlines of the Literature of 
France, Germany, Tages , Spain, aud the United States 
of America Wit torical, Scientific, and Art 
Notes, Diagrams, &c. By Maupr Put.- 
‘Winatrated. = Two Volumes. Vol. L, pp. xx., 
582. , 570. Crown $2.00 

per e volumes suld 

xL 
STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. A Dic- 
tionary of the English Language, Pronoancing, 
Etymological, und Explanatory: embracing Scieu- 
tific and other Terms, Namerous Familiar Terms, 
and a Copious Selection of Old English Words. By 
the Rev. James The 
Revised by the Rev. P. H. Pueur, M.A. 
xiv., 1234. Cloth, 96.00; 
Also in ** Harper’ nklio Square Library,” in 
twenty-three parts, 40, Paper, 26 cents each part. 
Muslin covers for oe supplied by the publish- 
ers on receipt of 50 cents. 


XII. 
GILDERSLEEVE'S PINDAR. The Olympic and 
Pythian Odes of Pindar. With Sosveindient Eexay, 


Dissertation on the Metres of Pindar, onl Notes 
Critical and Explanatory. B Bast L. Gitpre- 
sieeve, Ph.D. (Gottingen Professor of 
Greek, Johns Hopkins Illustrated. 
pp. Cloth, $1.50. (In “ Harper's Class- 
al Series for Schools and Colleges.” Under the 
Editorial Supervision of Henry Drieler, LL. D., Jay 
Professor of Greek in Columbia College.) 
MERRIAM’S ry Books VI. and VII. 
With a Life of Herodotus, an Epitome of his Hix- 
tory, a Sammary of the falect, and 
Notes. By Aveuervs C. Meratam, Ph , Adjanct 
Professor of Greek in Columbia ( hee, New York. 
»p. xxx., 870. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 n “Harper's 
lassical Series, for Schools’ and Colleges.” Under 
the Editorial Snpervixion of Henry Drivier, LL.D., 
Jay Professor of Greek in Columbia College.) 
“THE EDITION” OF SHAKE- 


Sheets, $27. 00 ; Cloth, 00; H 
$40.00. (Sold in Sets al Each Set in a — 
Also School Edition, Small od Flexible Cloth, 56 
cents per volume; Paper, 40 cents per volume. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
LATHST ISSUKS. 
442. Tie and Trick. By Hawley 8 


444. The Wearing of the Green. 
446. Crime of Christmas-Day, 


20 
448. Ichabod. A B ‘tha Thomas... 14 
449, 459, 451. Geo Eliot's Li 
452. Great Porter Square. a B. L. Parjeon..... 2 
458. Miss Brown. 


eee ee 


454. A Man of His Word, de. W. B. Norris.... 20 
. Boulderstone. By iMiam Sime,.......+---- 15 
Wyllard’s Weird. By M. 20 
Gerald. By Eleanor C. x6 


Any of the above works sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
to any part of the United States or Canada, on receipt 


of the price. 
llanrun's Cataocus sent on receipt of ten cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE COMPLEXION MASK. 


gives the face a freeh and youtbful ap- 


by the most eminen physician 


hysicians. Price 
refunded reg faile to do _ 
Street, nea 


% 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 187% 
breakiast Cocoa. 
Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed It has three 
f times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
| with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, I 
\\ 
lik sirengthening, easily digested, énd 
fee Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
Cc $2.50 
| W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. = 
Ayer’s 
| 
| 
- for Beef muat be submitted in separate envelopesr), | 
| | Bacon, Flour, Clothing, or Transportation, &c. (es 
| the case may be), and directed to the Commissioner 
| of Indian Altairs, Nos. 65 and 67 Wooster Strect, New 
| | 
| 
| 
i | 
| 
— | 
lw | 
By the Author 
(Patentrep Serr. 4, 1877.) 
By the Parfumerie Monte Christo, of 
world-wide reputation, cures al) blem- 
effaces unsightly wrinkles, apd 
met 
warts and Pinte L. FUNK 
ee N.Y. P.O. Bex 1029. Macy’s, only d 
| | 


APRIL 18, 1885. 


HARPER'S WEEK 


| 


PLY-FISHING. 
“ Begorra, it’s thim airly flies that’s got the taith.” 


BROWN’S 
LRON 
BITTERS 


WILL CURE 


HEADACHE 
INDIGESTION 
BILIOUSNESS 
DYSPEPSIA 
NERVOUS PROSTRATION 
MALARIA 
CHILLS AND FEVERS 
TIRED FEELING 
GENERAL DEBILITY 
PAIN inthe BACKand SIDES 
IMPURE BLOOD 
CONSTIPATION 
FEMALE iINFIRMITIES 
RHEUMATISM 
AND 
TROUBLES : 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
The Genuine has Trade Mark and crossed red 
lines on wrapper. 
TAKE NO OTHER. 


of t free. 
LIBER, GOODALE. & CO., Boston, Mase. 


Custard Pow 


cents, 8 


BIRD'S 
CUSTARD 


LUXURY, 


Birmingham, 


STRY) RVANS & 
Park Pl, N. Y., Sole A 
MEETS) will Mail Free, on receipt 


Sold in Bowes at 18 


8. 

address, “ Pas- 
taini 


es and Cage 


cnold 
Constable K 


SPRING DRESS SILKS. 


Our Spring Importation of High - class 
Novelties now complete, and will be found 
exceptionally fine in Brocade Silks, Satins, 
“Faille Francaise, Fancy. Velvets, for wraps 
and Garniture, Plain Colored and Black Silks 
of the best manufacturers, together with 
an elegant selection of choice shades in 
Brocades and Escurial Crépes, Grenadines, 
Gauzes, Veilings, &c., for Evening and Recep- 
tion Toilets. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and cheapest Meat Eo 
Stock for Soups, Made Dishes, and Sauces. 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jare. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invalnable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”—See Medical Press,” Lancet,” 

Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Livbig’s 
Signature in Bine Ink across fhe Label. The 
title “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Buron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 

OF MEAT, To be bad of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 

and C Sole Agents for the United States 

(wholesalé only), C. DAVID & CO., 9 Fencharch 
Avenue, London, England 

Sold wholesale in New York hy PARK & TILFORD, 


19th st. 


JAMES P. SMITH, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
MoK ESSON & & ROBBINS, ETT & CO. W. HYLAND 
CO., FRANCIS H. LEGGETT H. 
FELIN &CO. 


THEDINGEE CONARD 


rds: 100 for $12, 


OTHER VARIETIES 2,38 10 FOR 


valae Ine, ‘Sond for our New Guide, 76 pp 


HENLEY’S CHALLENGE ROLLER - SKATE, 


ACKNOWLEDGED BY EXPERTS AS THE 
MOST COMPLETE, SCIENTIFIC SKATE, and 
by Rink Men as the MO OST 


DURABLE one in the market. 
or 


i. C. HENLEY, Richmond, Ind. Mention this paper. 


j 


\ 


\ 


WY 


IT MAY NOT BE CIVIL, BUT IT’S RIGHT! 

“T shall do all that is in my power to rid the public service of officials who exhibit such 
loose ideas of their duty to the Government. The fact that I have before me documents signed © 
by many residents of the city where this Postmaster is located, and who belong to both political 
parties, asserting their entire confidence in his honesty and fidelity demonstrates the unfortunate 
facility with which such papers may be obtained, and gives rise to an unpleasant suspicion touch- 
ing a too prevalent standard of political honesty.”— 7'he President of the U. 8. 


J.. O,. D, 


MANUFACTURER. 


2 HORSE-PO 


These 
adapted to al 
driving printing-preeses, 


kinds of ggricuitaral and mechan- 


he following 
the ollowing 
HORSE-POWER.. 
HORSE-POWER.. 
WER.. 
Send for 


for Mayher’s New Acine Steam- 
Engine and Force-Pump combined. 
Also owner and exclusive manu- 
facturer of 


THE NEW BAXTER PATENT 
PORTABLE STEAM-ENGINE. 
nes are admirably 
kinds of light power, 
ump- 
— sawing wood, grindin 

nning cotton, and a 


and are furnished at 
low prices: 
8 
190 HORSE-POW ER.. 
HORSE-POWER.. 
Address 


J. ©. TODD, Paterson, N. J., 
Or 36 DeyiSt., New York. 


Steam 


LIQUID PAINTS 


ROOFING, BOILER COVERINGS, 


Mill Board, 


Gaskets, 
Sheathing. Contings, Gon Cements, &c. 


H. W. Johns MTs C0, 87 Malden Lane 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINK.,...... ++ 00 
HARPER'S WKEKLY.........-. veces £00 
HARPER'S BAZAR 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PROPLE................. 2 00 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Year (62 Numbers). 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 


or Canada. 


Remittances shonld be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Embroider 


CRAZY 


Get & factory ends,called Wyre 
. 40 cts. will bu 
cost One Dollar in Skeins. All 
colors. Designe fur 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed 


Embroidery 


QUILTS, 


one ounce, which wo 
ood silk and beauti * 


in each package. Send 40 cia. in stamps or postal note 


to THE BRAINERD & ARMS 


TRONG SPOOL 


SILK ca., 621 Market t St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dronkemness_ and and Habit 


These biighting 


Anno Domini 1885, 1 
Dr. ton Hooker, of the States, has 


Stocking-Supporter. 


BEST IN THE WORLD! 
Utility, Simplicity, Durability, 
- ALL COMBINED IN ONE. 
The fastening is made from a 
single of metal, having a wedge- 
shaped opening. into which a small 
9 fold of the stocking is inserted and 


pulled down between the con ven 
sides, which hold it firmly wi wut 
cutting or tearing. 


‘The 


Warren” is 


child can adjust it as read- 
erent arrangements of straps, 
made, as 


ada ted for all ages, are also 
follows: 
No. 1, (attached to Side’ 
30, Children’s “ 
40, Babies’ 20 * 
9, Children's “a 40 “ 
pe the Goods 


can mn AFFORD to be uainted. P 
gue for it, oF send 20. Dees YOUR 
ue Williams’ Genuine Yankee and other 
ing Goaps are fiuest ia the id, 


fr emine 
19 


F MORPHINE HABIT 


Br. H. H. formerly of the 
Home, now offers a 


men. Send stamp to 
Street, New 


Lingary OF Conoress, 
Corrricut Orrior, 


Be it RemeuBer that on the ist a of April, 
NRIETTA E H ER, widow 


a in this Office the titles of three hooks, the 
of which are in the following 
#, to wit 


THE CHILD'S BOOK OF NATURE FOR THE 
USE OF FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS, intended 
to Aid Mothers and Teachers iri Training Children 
in the Observation of Nature. In Three Parta 
Part I. Plants. Part IL Animale Part III. Air, 
Water Light. &c. By Worrutneron Hoox- 
xn, M.D. Illustrations. New York, Harper 
& 

The right whereof she claims as proprietor, in con- 

; oe with the laws of the United States respecti 
ade, when In renewal for fourteen years from Ap rfl 
when the first term of twenty-eight years will 


/ 
4. 
| 206 | 
| 
7 
| ROME POST | 
| 
| 
| 
Fiax, Hemp, Jute, Rope, Oakum, 
and Bagging Steam- 
Engines, Boilers, &c. Sole Agent 
> 
especial! 
Jor children, as there 
fa 
KH 
any part of the United States, on receipt of price. ” ¢§ 
287 Devonshire Street. BOSTON, MAS& 
FOR SHAVING AND THES TOILET. 
TRAD MARK: 
O O [) | 
INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only ARBERS BAR SQAP 
4 perfect substitute for Mother's Milk. The most MANVEACTUR ED 
all ciimates. mm yeiciana 
where. Send for our book. “'T and Tt ts bee noth 
PUR: TY and MILDNESS, that art cle le so extensive! 
. For testimo and endorse- 
East i 
CREAT it tyis and distributing 
: ly by mail at all Post Offices. k 
— | 
— Dishes for the Dinner and Supper table. 
MAT K.—SINGER, warranted, 
$3.50. Breeding pairs, $8.50. Breeding | 
Cage complete, $1.50. St Andreas- , 
j — 
pew 48-page Illus- 
rr trated Eatalogue, . 
vend 4c. stamp (0 well known Send for evidence, or call at 
| residence, 41 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass. ; 
* 
by 


